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BISHOP CARSWELL AND HIS TIMES, 
By the Rev, JOHN Dewar, B.D., Kilmartin, 
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OPPRESSION makes a people mad under any syste.> and it is 
quite true that the clans at times displayed a desperate spirit ; 
but feudalism had as much to do with the developement of Celtic 
history, if not more, than the patriarchal organisation. Looking 
across at Ireland at the present moment, we find the dark veil of 
division which feudalism first introduced into that unhappy 
country still perpetuated in scenes of death, and blood, and 
mutual wrong; need we wonder that at a time when not merely 
the Highlands, but even the border and central counties of Scot- 
land, were kept in a perpetual state of civil war by the feuds and 
factions of powerful Barons, desperate acts should be committed ? 
It is at least pleasant to reflect that under the patriarchal system 
the best examples of Celtic Christianity are to be found; that 
under it men flourished who carried the torch of truth into 
distant countries; and under it we find some of the best of all 
institutions for cultivating the heart of the people and ruling them 
in honesty and virtue. Feudalism is, alas! too often associated 
in the mind of every patriotic Highlander with the diminution of 
populations, comfort, and happiness, to awaken any such pleasant 
reflections. As a system it has been too often characterised by 
Wholesale eviction and expatriation, a system which has turned 
R 
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our Highland glens into wildernesses, and which has so harassed 
the freeborn children of the soil, and the brave, generous defenders 
of their country, that under it they have degenerated into paupers 
so generally that one looks almost in vain for any redeeming 
features, and wonders what would have become of the people at 
all, but for the survival of a pure independent patriotic Church, 
that has ever contended for the liberties of the people. 

It must be admitted, however, that the clan system was 
thoroughly disorganised in the Highlands at the time of the 
Reformation, and was quite the barbarous history which the Duke 
of Argyll describes. Desperate attempts had been made by the 
Scottish Sovereigns to introduce feudalism, and English Sove. 
reigns, through the medium of Ireland, with which the Highlands 
held free intercourse, were constantly fomenting conspiracies 
and keeping up a perpetual ferment amongst the clans. In his 
Dedicatory Epistle prefixed to his Gaelic Liturgy, Carswell says; 
—“It has prospered with you, my Lord, in destroying the false 
faith and false worship, and in burning images and putting down 
evil example, and in breaking down and levelling altars and 
places where lying sacrifices were offered, and in uprooting thieves 
and immoral persons, and robbers, and oppressors, and after that 
fostering, and protecting, and honouring the Christian Church 
fully. For this praise is more lasting to you in the sight of God 
than the world’s praise for harrying and destroying neighbours 
and strangers, and killing and deeply injuring their men.” 

Many of the chiefs had become to all intents and purposes 
freebooters. One of these had his headquarters in the old castle 
of Tarbert on Lochfyne. His name was Ailein-nan-Sop (Allan 
of the Brand, or Allan of the Wisp). He seems to have been 
styled thus from the expert way in which he could set fire to 
people’s houses with his wisp of straw. Allan, who flourished in 
Carswell’s day, went out from Tarbert on harrying expeditions 
carrying desolation through Cowal, Loch Lomond, Bute, and all 
the district round. He used even to make raids upon Ireland, 
where he was as familiarly known as in Scotland. The Macgregor 
clan, too, seemed to have been always famed for such adventures. 
One of them, no doubt a worthy ancestor of Rob Roy, is com- 
memorated in a poem by Finlay the Bard, in the Dean of Lismore’s 
collection, as Macgregor the Brave :— 
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When summer time comes round, 

Peace he never knows. 

He’s in the throat of all his fellows, 

When men of him do speak 

As Gregor of the blows. 

Tis his delight to drive 

Herds and flocks before him. 
Evan Dhu Maccombich, in “ Waverley,” gives, unfortunately for 
the morality of the Highlands, expression to his thorough ap- 
proval of such barbarous practices by inventing a system of 
morality altogether at variance with the Sermon on the Mount, 
“He that steals a cow from a poor widow,” says Evan, “or a 
stirk from a cottar, is a thief; he that lifts a drove from a Sas- 
senach laird is a gentleman rover; and besides, to take a tree 
from the forest, a salmon from the river, a deer from the hill, or 
a cow from a lowland strath, is what no Highlander need ever 
think shame upon.” And it is sad to think how many would 
have approved Evan’s code of morality in Carswell’s day, for the 
Highlanders were not the only persons given to such barbarous 
practices. We must put alongside of Ailein-nan-Sop and Mac- 
gregor the Brave’s, the harrying expeditions of feudal Saxons such 
as Ratcliffe Earl of Sussex, Deputy Fitzwilliam, Sir William 
Pelham, &c., in Ireland. 

It was no easy matter, then, to bring the benefits of know- 
ledge and the blessings of religion home to savage clans and 
roving barbarians, for many of those amongst whom Carswell 
was sent to preach the Gospel were little better. We find, for 
instance, in the year 1545, Donald, Lord of the Isles, and the 
Barons and Council of the Isles—in all eighteen Highland chief- 
tains—addressing a document to the Earl of Lennox, not one of 
them able to subscribe his own name to the document. And yet 
it is undeniable not long previous that the arts and manufactures 
had been carried to a high pitch of excellence. amongst the 
Islesmen, and for long they were famed as hardy sailors and 
adventurers. There is reason to believe even that they were a 
polished and enterprising people. Not only were they successful 
manufacturers of exquisite fabrics both in flax and wool, so 
successful, indeed, that modern manufacturers of clan tartans 
acknowledge that they have never in a single instance improved 
on the original patterns, which can be traced back to very remote 
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times ; not only had they ornaments in gold and silver, but they 
had their literature and their fine arts. Geraldus Cambrensis in 
the 12th century gives a glowing description of Irish music, 
and adds :—“In the opinion of many, however, Scotland has not 
only attained to the excellence of Ireland, but has in musical 
science and execution far surpassed her, insomuch that it is to 
that country they now resort who wish to attain proficiency in 
music.” And it is evident that this has reference more particularly 
to the music of the clans. We know, too, on the authority of 
Hector Boece, who wrote in 1526, that there was a famous library 
in Iona ; and the great historian Gibbon says that it was “a classic 
library, which afforded some hopes of an entire Livy.” We have 
also a collection of Gaelic poems by Sir James Macgregor, Dean 
of Lismore, which shows the poetry current in the Highlands 
between 1512-1526, and it would appear that poetry was still 
carefully cultivated. 

Let us not imagine, therefore, that the Highlands were ex- 
ceptional in this age in producing chieftains who could not sign 
their own name; for we find, in the same age, Bishops who could 
not preach, and who thanked God that they never knew what the 
Old or New Testament was ; and it is pretty certain that all the 
Barons of Scotland were more or less chargeable with deplorable 
ignorance, and careless of all liberal education. We find, indeed, 
towards the close of the 15th century an enactment ordaining all 
barons and freeholders who were of substance to put their eldest 
son to the Grammar School from their sixth to their ninth year, 
and thereafter for three years to be pupils in seminaries of art 
and law; but this enactment did not much alter the state of 
matters in the Highlands, where the people about the same time 
are described as having become altogether savage. James IV. 
did all he could to humanise them by means of education. His 
policy was to get into his power the sons of the Highland chiefs 
and to educate them at Court ; he supported Highland scholars 
at the Universities, and afterwards encouraged them to reside 
permanently where they might be the means of introducing a 
knowledge of law and justice. But still we find the Reformers 
complaining of the backwardness of education, not merely in the 
Highlands, but all over the country. “The rich and potent,” 
they say, “may not be permitted to suffer their children to spend 
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their youth in vain idleness as heretofore they have done.” Such 
glimpses as we get of the history of the Highlands at this time is 
anything but satisfactory. The Act of 1581 describes the clans 
in the following terms :—“ The saids clans of thieves for the 
most part are companies of wicked men coupled in wickedness 
by occasion of their surnames or near dwelling together, or 
through keeping society in theft or receipt of theft not subjected 
to the ordinar course of justice.” 

These same gentlemen caterans were not afraid to speak 
evil of dignitaries in Church or State. For instance, just the 
century before, Lauder, Bishop of Argyle, offended the Clan 
Lachlan, and they assaulted the prelate. Lauder was ignorant 
of the Gaelic language, and they scornfully addressed him and 
railed at him to their hearts’ content in the vernacular of the Clan 
Lachlan. They dragged from their horses and bound the hands 
of his clerks, stripping them of their rich copes, hoods, and velvet 
caps, plundered the church, and forced from the Bishop a pledge 
that he would never prosecute them for the outrage. And three 
years afterwards the famous Donald Balloch of the Isles, 
after a famous creach or predatory expedition along the West 
Coast, finished up by a visit to the policies of the Lord Bishop at 
Lismore. He assaulted and slew the greater part of the Bishop’s 
attendants, and the poor Bishop had to take refuge in the church. 
There were just as great barbarians in Carswell’s day—e,g., Allan 
Maclean of Toirloisk (Allan-nan-Sop). Allan on his deathbed 
professed great penitence, but his chief grounds of lamentation 
were not, it is said, his many sins and outrages, but the fact that 
he had only succeeded in carrying out nineteen harrying expedi- 
tions on the true scientific scale, and that he had not completed 
his score. And it is pretty evident that the man who was held 
in highest estimation in those days was the man who was clever- 
est at stealing horses or oxen. Sir James Macgregor also 
gives in his collection a poem by Finlay the Bard on Allan Mac- 
Ruarie, whom he describes as a very demon and a man chargeable 
with every wickedness under the sun, and this Allan seems to 
have been the chief of the Clan Ranald and flourished towards 
the beginning of the 16th century. And what these fierce Islanders 
were before the Reformation they continued to be for a consider 
able time after the Reformation, The statutes of Icolmkill fifty 
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years after give a dark picture of the Highlands and Islands, 
They had only few pastors, and these few pastors were held in 
contempt ; the churches were in ruins; the ministers were half- 
starved ; the Sabbaths were profaned ; and the people were in 
great poverty, partly from ignorance, partly from idleness, partly 
from the feuds that prevailed among the different clans, but more 
especially from the inordinate love of strong wine, and agua vite, 

Such, roughly speaking then, was the state of the diocese 
when John Carswell entered upon his arduous duties as superin- 
tendent to preach the Gospel to the Clan Chailein, and the Clan 
Donald, and the Clan Ranald, and the Clan Lachlan, and the 
Clan Chattan, Clan Chameron, Clan Tavish, and Clan Lamont, 
the Macleans and MacCallums, and Macneils, and Macnees, and 
Macdougalls, and Macgregors, and Macphees, &c., with their wild 
and irregular life, their music and their songs, their many supersti- 
tions and traditions, their Celtic romance and chivalry. This 
diocese was most extensive, including all within the bounds of 
the Sheriffdoms of Argyle and Bute, with a part of Lochaber, 
and one has only to take a glance at the map and see how exten- 
sive the district was. His residence was in his native parish of 
Kilmartin in Argyle. This diocese was ultimately divided into 
five Presbyteries, but some parishes were as large as many a 
Lowland county; for example, the parish of Morven. The 
minister of Morven, as late as the year 1804, gives the following 
account of his parish :—* The parish of Morven contains no less 
than 200 square miles, the population is above 2000, of whom 
from one thousand two hundred to one thousand three hundred 
are catechisable persons, and eight hundred communicants, 
There are two slated places of public worship, one of them four 
and the other six miles distant from the manse; there are other 
two places at the distance of nine miles from the manse, in each 
of which the minister preaches quarterly. When the minister 
attends the Presbytery or Synod he has four ferries to cross each 
time ; he is obliged to keep two boats, one capable of carrying 
his horse, and a lesser boat for carrying necessaries. His parish 
is intersected by ten deep and rapid rivers, besides those lesser 
streams that are in general of no account, though occasionally 
sufficient to interrupt all communications betwixt one part of the 
country and another. It is impossible to convey a just notion of 
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the expense, of the inconvenience, and of the personal danger to 
which a clergyman is exposed in performing his duties in such a 
country. But one might conceive some notion of it when he 
asserted that on his parochial rounds, he had been so overtaken 
by storms that he had found it necessary to shelter himself in 
the side of a hill or under cover of a rock during the night until 
the waters had subsided and the paths (for roads there are none) 
had become passable.” Most of the ministerial charges within 
the bounds, at the time of the Reformation, were of the same, 
some of them even of greater dimensions, and we have to con- 
ceive how arduous were Carswell’s labours in passing through his 
bounds and endeavouring to do a duty which is now discharged 
by close upon eighty parish ministers. We may well believe 
that Carswell was not idle: in a letter quoted by Dr Maclauchlan 
in his Notices of the Bishop, he says—“ bot becaus I pas pre- 
sentlie to Kytire and theairefter to the Ilis to veseit som Kirkis I 
can nocht be at the generall assemblie and thinkis that my 
travell now in the Ilis may do mair gude to the Kirk nor my 
presens at the assemblie; becaus the Ilis can nocht be travellit 
wele throwch in Wynter quhilk ze sall also remember at the 
assemblie gif ze be thair.” Carswell must have met many a 
strange adventure in his journeyings. In Roman Catholic times, 
when the religious services were ended, the remainder of the day 
was devoted to marketing and games, in which the curate some- 
times joined his parishioners, and this practice of turning the day 
of rest into a day of amusement was pretty universal even after 
the Reformation. We find in the time of James VI. enact- 
ments against playing, gaming, passing to taverns or ale-houses, 
selling of meat and drink, and wilful remaining from kirk in time 
of sermon or prayers. We find in Charles the First’s time such 
recreation after divine service as dancing, archery, leaping, vault- 
ing, May-games, whetsonales, Morris dances, and setting up of 
May-poles, lawful to such as had attended divine service. As 
late as the year 1727 the first Presbyterian minister settled in 
Moy, Inverness-shire, found his parishioners amusing themselves 
near the church putting the heavy stone, and he had to try his 
hand at it with them ere they would accompany him to church, 
and as late as 1753 Dugald Buchanan found the people of Ran- 
noch turning the day of rest into a day of amusement, and play- 
ing at football, 
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Mostly every one, too, bore fire-arms in Carswell’s day. We 
all have read the story of Wishart preaching surrounded by mail- 
clad barons and their retainers,and John Knox carrying the two- 
handed sword before him, and there are many traditions in the 
Highlands of ministers preaching with a pistol on either side of 
the pulpit Bible. 

It was well, however, for Carswell that he had the sympathy 
and support of Archibald O’Duine; this ensured a favourable 
hearing at the hands of the Clan Chailein at any rate. The 
gentlemen caterans would, in that day, no doubt, as in later 
times, “ give their attendance on his doctrine by the special order 
of MacCailean Mor, and would have done so had the preacher 
been a Turkish Junaum.” But, apart from this, the Protestant reli- 
gion at once took hold of the Celtic mind in Argyleshire. The 
Culdees kept alive true religion amongst the people up to the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, and through then, as Skene 
points out, it came to an end, “ leaving no vestiges behind it, save 
here and there the roofless walls of what had been a church, and 
the numerous old burying grounds, to the use of which the people 
still cling with tenacity, and where occasionally an ancient Celtic 
cross tells of its former state ; all else had disappeared ; and the 
only records we have of their history are the names of the saints 
by whom they were founded, preserved in old calenders, the 
fountains near the old churches bearing their name, the village 
fairs of immemorial antiquity held on their day, &c.” _It is cer- 
tain at the same time that the Roman Catholic religion got no 
permanent hold of those amongst whom Carswell began to 
labour. “The reign of error in these lands,” as Dr Smith re- 
marks, “was very short, and the darkness of its night was inter- 
mixed with the light of many stars.” Take any district of 
Argyleshire, for a long time even after the Reformation, and it 
seems with names and surnames, most of which originated in 
Columban and Culdee times. The names of nearly al! the old 
parishes in Argyleshire, and most of the old ruins of churches, 
are associated with Columban and Culdee founders, and it is 
questionable whether the people were ever firmly attached to the 
Roman Catholic faith, The pious amongst them, therefore, 
would still cling to the old Culdee faith, which had insisted upon 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, irrespective of auricular 
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confession, holy water, transubstantiation, worship of saints and 
angels, &c. In his dedication Carswell says of the Earl of 
Argyll, “ for your religious life has proved to us from the time of 
your childhood that this religious work is agreeable to you;” “ it 
is not in vain that you have laboured from your youth reading 
the Holy Scriptures.” Again, “I was much moved by my hope 
in your firmness and consistency in the divine way which you 
chose from your youth, and from the days of your imperfections, 
my Lord, judging and understanding that you are a faithful, firm 
patron, and a kind support to the truth, and that you are a 
friend and protector to the weak and suffering who are in danger 
and difficulty for the truth, and we understand that you are a 
father to those children who are persecuted and driven away for 
the truth’s sake ; and, further, that servants and messengers and 
ministers of the truth can find rest and refuge under your wings.” 
As early as the year 1557, ten years before these words were 
printed, Archibald O’Duine, then Lord of Lorn, had joined 
several noblemen in signing a bond, promising “ that they would 
labour, according to their power, to have faithful ministers, truly 
and purely to minister Christ’s gospel and sacraments to his 
people ; that they would maintain, nourish, and defend them, the 
whole congregation of Christ, and every member, thereof, with 
their whole power and hazard of their lives; and declare them- 
selves manifest enemies to all superstitions, abominations, and 
idolatry!” And we may well believe that in this noble resolution 
the Earl had the entire approval of the most trustworthy of his 
clansmen and retainers. 


(To be Continued.) 





Hotes and Queries. 
0 
THE BARREN ROCKS OF ADEN.—“ A. McG.,” Birmingham, writes :— 
“In answer to the query by ‘J. S. B.’ in the February number, ‘The Barren Rocks 
of Aden’ was composed in the year 1851 by Alexander Mackellar, late Pipe-Major, 
78th Highlanders, while serving with his Regement at Aden, Arabia. Mr Mackellar 
is now residing at 105 Ryland Street, North Birmingham, and is Piper to our Celtic 
Society. He will be pleased to supply the querist or any one else with the music.” 
THE QUEEN’S BOOK IN GAELIC.—Archd, Colquhon, Minnesota, is correct 
ip his assumption, We have no copy in English, 
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CHARACTER OF THE PUBLISHED TEXT OF 
OSSIAN’S POEMS. 
0 








THE works of Ossian do not appear to have been committed to 
writing till upwards of a thousand years after his death, The 
knowledge of letters was not introduced among the Gaelic race 
till the time of St Patrick, long after Ossian’s time ; and it seems 
to have been confined, for ages afterwards, chiefly to ecclesiastics, 
It does not seem to have extended to the bards till the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century ; and it was not general among them till the 
eighteenth. Even then these poems, like most Gaelic poetry, 
were preserved in a great measure by oral recitation. Although 
Macpherson got several of the poems in manuscript, yet Zemora, 
the longest in his collection, was procured wholly from oral reci- 
tation, and so apparently were several others. 

The poems in question are well adapted to be handed down 
in that way. The style is concise, lively, and vigorous, while it 
is all in mellifluous octosyllabic rhymes—and, in fact, mostly 
double-rhymed, a peculiarity which it seems to have communi- 
cated to all pure Gaelic poetry to this day. Yet this mode of 
preservation is undoubtedly more liable to cause inaccuracies and 
errors than writing, even at its best ; and when we bear in mind 
that the race of professional bards had almost ceased to exist 
when Macpherson made his collection, it was a matter of course 
that there were different versions. The reciters were mostly per- 
sons who committed portions of the poems. to memory from 
mere choice, without being under any obligation to do so. 

There was another difficulty. The bards sometimes mo- 
dernised portions of the poems, to render them more intelligible 
and agreeable to a modern ear, as they thought. Of this 1 will 
point out a striking instance presently. Not satisfied with that, 
they composed poems of their own, in imitation of Ossian’s, and 
then tried to palm them off as his. The extent to which this 
was done, and the success it met with, appears from the fact that 
all the poems in Dr John Smith’s Sean Dana, attributed to 
Ossian, are of this kind. Internal evidence shows that they are 
no more Ossian’s than they are Homer’s, But fortunately the 
critical discernment of Macpherson rendered good service here, 
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He rejected not only spurious poems, but spurious interpolations 
in genuine poems. Not only are all the poems in his collection 
genuine, but he excluded from the Gaelic which he wrote out 
for publication the only probable interpolations of any length 
which he translated. I allude to the episode of Fainasollis, in 
the third book of Fingal. 

Although this episode was retained in his English transla- 
tion, it is not found in the Gaelic text. But a copy of the orign- 
nal which he used was found among his detached papers ; and it 
was published in the third volume of Sinclair's Ossian (pp. 486- 
492). Several circumstances indicate that this episode is not 
Ossian’s, at least in its present form. The language does not 
possess the mellifluous flow of words, nor the obscure archaisms 
which distinguish all Ossian’s real works. A widely different 
and much longer version is found in the Dean of Lismore’s book, 
recently published. The style is inferior to that of the other 
version, and indicates an Irish origin. Macpherson’s translation 
was made from the other version, which, however, he has 
abridged, as if he suspected at the time that he had before him a 
modernised version. He had good reason for such a suspicion, 
since his version of the episode is preceded by a corrupt version 
of Fingal’s advice to Oscar, of which we shall have to say some- 
thing hereafter. Macpherson got two manuscript copies of Fzn- 
gal, His translation was made from the first he got; but the 
other is the one that was afterwards published ; and, so far as we 
can judge from the few specimens of the former preserved by the 
Rev. Andrew Gallie, the published version was on the whole the 
best, though it is much to be regretted that Macpherson either 
lost or destroyed both manuscripts. The fact that this episode 
does not occur in the manuscript which Macpherson left for pub- 
lication, leads us to infer that it was not found in either of his 
original manuscripts. If it had, he would either have retained 
it or told us that he rejected it, as he has done in several similar 
cases. Some of the wild statements in the Battle of Lora also are, 
I have no doubt, interpolations ; for nothing of the kind is found 
elsewhere in Ossian’s real compositions ; and these passages are 
not found in a Gaelic version of that poem published in Gillies’s 
Collection. 

With these few and unimportant exceptions, the whole of 
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Macpherson’s Collection gives every indication of being, in sub- 
stance, the composition of the ancient bard to whom they were 
universally attributed throughout the Highlands. But when we 
come to consider whether we have the very words of the author 
throughout, we soon see that we have not. Although Macpher- 
son did not preserve more than one version, in a single instance, 
except that just mentioned, yet fortunately we have sufficient 
means of deciding this question otherwise. Numerous portions 
of Fingal, derived from various sources, are found in the Report 
on Ossian’s Poems already referred to; several other passages of 
his real works are given in Smith’s Sean Dana; and in A. and 
D. Stewart’s Collection of Gaelic Poems* we have a complete 
version of Conlach and Gudona, slightly different from Macpher- 
son’s. When we compare these two we find, not only that they 
differ repeatedly in words, but that even whole lines occur in one 
which are not found in the other. We have also two different 
versions of Ossian’s celebrated address to the sun, in which we 
perceive similar variations. Thus, we see that we cannot assume 
we have always the very words of the author where only one 
version is preserved. A careful study of the text leads to the 
same inference. Sometimes the reciter evidently forgot the 
original term, and substituted another of the same import, thus 
generally marring the rhyme, though preserving the sense, 
Sometimes he misunderstood the original and substituted a word 
of similar sound, but different in signification, thus spoiling the 
sense as well as the rhyme. Occasionally the versification 
shows that a line of a quotation has been lost ; and this defect is 
of frequent occurrence; a line or two seem to have been lost on 
every page generally, though there are exceptions, where the 
verse and the signification both indicate that the text is perfect. 
Still, more frequently the metre is injured from the loss of a 
syllable by improper contractions, or, more rarely, by failing to 
contract where the metre requires contraction. All the poems 
were undoubtedly handed down by mere oral recitation through 
many ages; and latterly reciters sometimes misunderstood the 
sense, and more frequently were ignorant of the metre. The 
effect of this appears in the statement of Alexander Macdonald, 
in the preface to his metrical Latin version of Finga/, in that there 
* Edinburgh, 1804, 
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are no metres in Ossian, when in fact all his poems are in octo- 
syllabic metres of a simple kind, and mostly in regular stanzas 
though the metres vary ever and anon. I subjoin some examples 
of these defects, 
Omitting the title, which is probably not Ossian’s, the first 

stanza of Carthon reads as follows :— 

Do thoirnesa, a Lora nan sruth, 

Thog cuimhne an diugh air na threig, 

Fuaim coille Gharmallair nan craobh 

Seimh a guth do m’ chluasaibh fein, 
In the first line ¢oirne is probablv a misreading for toirm, as toirn 
is only an Irish contraction of ¢orrun, the only form of the word 
found elsewhere in Ossian’s works. A Lora nan sruth should be 
a Lora an ? sruth, In modern Gaelic the genitive case always 
follows the governing noun, but in Ossian it sometimes precedes 
it, as in the classic languages of Greece and Rome. Here the 
signification is certainly O Lora’s stream, and not O Lora of the 
streams, for Lora was one stream, often mentioned elsewhere, 
In the third line, the rhyme and the sense both show that we 
should read xan cruth (of ghosts) instead of zan craobh (of trees), 
while Garmadllair is probably a variation of Gairm-allaidh (wild 
cry), a name which would readily be given to a wood in which, as 
they thought, the cries of ghosts were often heard. But the 
word cruth, which literally signifies form, is not now used in the 
sense of ghost or spirit, though Ossian uses it frequently in that 
sense. Hence the reciter misunderstood it, and substituted craob/s 
thus spoiling the sense as well as the rhyme. The fourth line 
has lost a syllable, which may have disappeared by dropping the 
emphatic sa after guth. So the stanza probably read as follows:—~ 

Do thoirmse, a Lora an t’ sruth, 

Thog cuimhne an diugh air na threig, 

*S fuaim coille Ghairm-allaidh nan cruth : 

*Seimh a guthsa do m’ chluasaibh fein. 


We have thus a regular double-rhymed quatrain, each line con- 
sisting of an iambus and two anapests, a measure which is common 
throughout the poems. 
In Carricthura we read, after the opening address, as follows: 
Mar sin bha focail Ullin chaoin. 


Nuair thill an righ o raon nan triath, 


Le’ leadan throm a b’ aillidh ciabh, 
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Here the third line of the quatrain had evidently been lost 
altogether ; and in the first line we should probably read maoin, 
instead of caoin, as Ossian never elsewhere applies the latter 
epithet to any man. The reciter probably substituted it because 
he forgot or misunderstood the former term, which is not in 
common use, though it occurs elsewhere in Ossian’s works. In 
the third line adan is improperly made of the feminine gender, 
The stanza probably stood something like this :— 


Mar sin bha focail Uillin mhaoin, 

Nuair thill an righ bho raon nan triath, 
[Am maise oig’ le gnuis nach b’ fhaoin], 
A’s leadan caoin a b’ aillidh ciabh. 


This gives a regular quatrain, in iambic dimeters, one of Ossian’s 
most common measures. 

Fingal’s advice to Oscar, as given in the third book of 
Fingal (lines 426-445) reads as follows :— 


‘€ Mhic mo mhic,” thuirt an righ, 

‘* Oscair na stri na d’ oige, 

Chunnam do chlaidheamh nach min ; 
Bha m’ ardan mu m’ shinns’re mor. 
Leansa cliu na dh’ aom a chaoidh ; 
Mar d’ aithreacha bi-se fein, 

Mar Threunmor, ceud cheannard nan saoi, 
Mar Thrathal sar athair nan treun. 
Nan oige bhuail iad am blar ; 

An duana nam bard tha ’n cliu 

Bi-se mar shruth ris na sair ; 

Ri laigse nan lann cho ciuin 

Bi aiteal gaoith air raon an fheéir. 

Mar sin bha Treunmor nan sgiath, 

Is Trathal, ceannard nan triath. 

Mar sin bha mo ghniomh ’s an t-sliabh. 
Bha ’m feumach riamh ri mo laimh, 

’S dh’ fhas an lag dana fo m’ chruaidh. 
Na iarrsa carraid nan sgiath, 

’S na duilt i air sliabh nan cruach.” 


If we reject improper contractions, supply what the metre shows 
to have been lost, make a few verbal changes indicated by the 
rhymes, and distinguish the stanzas, the address will read thus:— 
**Mhic mo mhic,” so labhair an righ, 
“* Oscair cliuthar ’s an stri ’s tu og, 


Chunnaig mis’ do chlaidheamh nach min, 


A’s bha m’ ardan mu m’ shinnsear mor, 
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*¢ Leansa cliu na dh’ aom dhiu a chaoidh ; 
Mar t’ aithrichean aosd’ bi-se fein, 

Mar Threunmor, ceud cheannard nan saoi, 
A’s mar Thrathal, sar laoch nan treun, 


‘Nan oige bhuail iadsa am blar ; 
An duanaibh nam bard ta an cliu. 
Bi thusa mar shruth ris na sair ; 
Ach ri laigse nan lamh cho ciuin 
Bi aiteal gaoith uir air raon tlath. 


‘*°S ann mar sin bha Treunmor nan sgiath, 
Agus Trathal, ceann fial nan daimh ; 

Mar sin bha mo ghniomhan ’s an t-sliabh : 
Bha am feumach riamh ri mo }4imh, 

A’s dh’ fhas an lag dana fo m’ chruaidh. 
Na h-iarrsa trom charraid nan sgiath, 

A’s na diult i air sliabh nam fuath.” 


The expression “sliabh nan cruach,” which gives a feeble and 
wrong sense, evidently arose from the one I have given, because 
the word fuath is not now used in the sense of ghost, a significa- 
tion common in Ossian, who by the “ field of ghosts” meant the 
field of battle; because, according to the belief of his age, he 
thought the spirits of the dead hovered around it. 

If we compare the above with the other version already 
referred to, we shall find not a line precisely the same in both. 
The one is evidently a modernised version, and has none of the 
archaisms which appear in the other, such as using avdan in the 
sense of exulting pride.* 

The close of Oscar’s dying address, in the first book of 
Temora (lines 374-381), reads thus :— 

Giulain mi do m’ chruaich, a threin, 
Tog clacha sa bheinn do m’ chliu ; 


Cuir cabar an ruaidh rium fein, 
Lann thana nam beum ri m’ thaobh. 


Togaidh sruth an cian, an uir ; 

Chi sealgair gu cil a chruaidh ; 

** So claidheamh gharbh Oscair fo smuir, 
Ard mhorchuis nam bliadhna chaidh uainn.” 


If we make the requisite changes, as in the preceding cases, 
this passage will read thus :— 


* It is curious to observe that in the Edinburgh reprints of Ossian, this word is 
expunged, and waz// substituted, as unjustifiably as substituting crwach for fuath, 
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Giulain mise do 'm chruaich, a threin, 
A’s tog clachan ’s a bheinn do m’ chliy ; 
Cuirse cabar an ruaidh rium reidh, 

A’s lann thana nam beum ri m’ chill, 


Togaidh 'n sruthan an cian an uir, 

A’s chi sealgair gu cil a chruaidh : 

**So claidheamh gharbh Oscair fo smuir, 
Ard mhorchuis na h-iin’ a chaidh uainn.”* 

We have thus regular double-rhymed quotations, in the 
same anapestic measure as the former quotation. In the last 
line the error evidently arose from the reciter’s forgetting the 
original expression, and substituting an equivalent term, which 
spoilt the rhyme though it preserved the sense, 

Such errors occur all over the poems, as published, but 
most of them are probably of recent origin; and they seem to 
have arisen from forgetfulness or carelessness on the part of 
reciters, combined with ignorance of the real metres, and somes 
times with a bad ear. Similar errors abound in other Gaelic 
poetry, owing to the same causes, many of the original authors 
having been, if not as illiterate as Ossian, quite as unable to com- 
mit their compositions to writing. 

We may thus see how much those men were mistaken who 
imagined that Ossian was ignorant of metre, a thing which can 
hardly have held true of any poet, for metre is essential to 
poetry. It is true that Ossian’s metres vary, but the variations 
are confined within narrow limits. It is also true that his stanzas 
vary from four to seven lines ; but this is precisely what we might 
expect from one in his circumstances. When he expressed his 
thoughts in suitable language, adapted to be sung and played on 
the harp, he was satisfied, without troubling himself to make his 
stanzas all the samc length ; and if this irregularity sometimes 
puzzled reciters, as in fact it seems to have done, it rather aided 
the sense, by making the style more free and vivid. 

PATRICK MACGREGOR. 

TORONTO, 19th January 1882. 


* T should state that my quotations are made from the original London edition. 
[It would have been seen, in our last issue, p. 247, that Mr 
Macgregor died suddenly, a few days after the date of the above 
article—on the 25th of the same month—and it was probably 


the last which he has written. —Ed, C.1Z,] 
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THE MATHESONS OF LOCHALSH AND ARDROSS. 
By THE EDITOR. 








0 


AN account of this family will probably derive its greatest in- 
terest from the fact that while many of our ancient Highland 
families are fast disappearing, mainly in consequence of the extra- 
vagance and folly of their chiefs, the Mathesons of Lochalsh 
have, by the opposite qualities of prudence and business habits, 
been raised in our own day from a position of comparative 
obscurity to that of influence and wealth worthy of their fifteenth 
century ancestors, who are alleged to have been at that period 
the leaders of two thousand able-bodied warriors. At this very 
date the head of this branch of the Mathesons would, in similar 
circumstances to those which existed in those days, command 
from his extensive estates the allegiance of a following little short 
of his ancestor, though a small portion of these would be of his 
own name. But this would have been equally true of his ances- 
tor of 1427, who in that year appeared before King James at 
Inverness. 

That the single exertions of one man should have succeeded 
in raising the fortunes of an ancient family, which had almost dis- 
appeared as possessors of the soil for centuries, is as remarkable 
as it is creditable to his prudence and business energy. If to the 
extensive properties owned by the present proprietor of Lochalsh 
and Ardross we add the possessions of his late relative, Sir James 
Matheson of the Lewis, few of the owners of old Highland pro- 
perties can boast of such a heritage in possession of the represen- 
tatives of any single family, though no break may have occurred 
in the possession or succession; while the Mathesons owe their 
entire modern heritage to their own personal earnings and busi- 
ness industry. 

It must have been gratifying to themselves, as it certainly 
was to all good Highlanders, to see the estates of Lochalsh, 
Attadale, Ardross, and the Lewis, when they had to change 
hands from another set of Highland proprietors, coming into the 
possession of the representatives of the ancient stock who 
owned a large portion of the same lands many centuriesago, And 
the manner in which they have dealt with their new possessions 

N) 
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and with the inhabitants residing upon them, have, on the whole, 
been most creditable, and in consonance with the laudable and 
patriotic feelings and ambition which made them anxious to 
own the original heritage of their ancestors. We shall have 
more to say on this subject further on, in its proper place; mean- 
while we proceed to show the descent of the present family step 
by step from the old stock—the ancient and original Mathesons 
of Lochalsh. 

The reader would have observed [page 109] that MURDOCH 
MATHESON, known as “ Murchadh Buidhe,” or Murdoch with the 
yellow hair, had a son RODERICK who succeeded his father at 
Fernaig, and from whom the Mathesons of Bennetsfield, already 
dealt with. He had also a second son, DUGALD MATHESON, to 
whom his father bequeathed the lands of Balmacarra. Dugald 
married, and had three sons, the first two of whom were twins, 

1. MURDOCH, who inherited Balmacarra, and appears in the 
Valuation Koll of the County of Ross in 1644 as owner of lands 
in the parish of Lochalsh, to the value of 4100 Scots per 
annum. He afterwards alienated these lands to Seaforth, and 
paid rent for them, and ultimately, in consequence of a quarrel 
with his superior, he was forced to leave Lochalsh, and for a 
time settle in Skye. After his second marriage, however, inter- 
cession was made for him by his wife’s relatives, and he was 
allowed to return to Balmacarra as a tenant under Seaforth, 
again paying rent for his original patrimony. He first married 
Christian Maclennan, with issue—two children, Dugald, who is 
described as “Chamberlayne of Lochalsh,” and Christian. 
Dugald appears to have married Christian, daughter of the Rev. 
Donald Clerk, minister of Lochalsh, and had issue. We have 
not succeeded in tracing Dugald’s children by Christian Clerk, 
but on the 15th of February 1676, Murdoch is required by the 
Sheriff of Tain to show cause why he had not paid certain sums 
which were provided for Dugald’s heirs under his first marriage 
contract, dated the 27th of April 1631. Murdoch married, 
secondly, a daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, 1V. of Davoch- 
maluag,* after which he was permitted to return to Lochalsh. By 
this lady Murdoch had issue—one son, Alexander (whose only 


* At page 108, this lady is described as a sister of Roderick Mackenzie, fourth 
instead of /i7#h of Davochmaluag, 
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issue was a natural son Kenneth), and two daughters, Agnes, 
who married Thomas Mackenzie, I. of Highfield, with issue ; 
and another who married Kenneth Og Macqueen of Toutrome, 
in the Isle of Skye. Murdoch’s legitimate male descendants 
appear thus to have become extinct, when Dugald’s male line fell 
to be carried on by, 

2. JOHN MATHESON, the other twin, called “ Ian Og,” whom, 
it is said, the midwife maintained to be the first-born ; but Mur- 
doch is alleged to have suborned witnesses against his claim to 
be the eldest of the twins, “in order that all the patrimony left 
them jointly might fall to his own share.” John occupied lands 
in Lochalsh, and married the second daughter of John Mackenzie, 
IV. of Hilton, by his wife, Margaret, daughter of Dunbar of 
Inchbrock, with issue, three sons—(1) ALEXANDER, his heir, pro- 
genitor of the Mathesons of Lochalsh, Attadale, and Ardross, 
and of whom presently ; (2) Duncan, who left three sons—John, 
Kenneth, and Alexander; (3) Dugald, who had issue—two sons, 
John and Murdoch. 

3. Dugald, called “ Dugald Og,” who had a son, Alexander, 
who left six sons, many of whose descendants are still to be 
found in Lochalsh. 

The descent of this family from MURDOCH “ BUIDHE” 
MATHESON, the common progenitor of the two families of 
Bennetsfield and Lochalsh, may be briefly stated thus :— 

1. DUGALD MATHESON of Balmacarra,sonof Murdoch Buidhe. 

II. JOHN MATHESON, the twin, second son of Dugald, and 
commonly called “ lan Og.” 

II]. ALEXANDER MATHESON, his heir, who occupied the 
lands of Achtaytoralan in Lochalsh, and married Christina, 
eldest daughter of Alexander Macrae of Inverinate, “ Chamber- 
lain of Kintail,” by his first wife, Margaret, daughter of Murdoch 
Mackenzie, II. of Redcastle, by his wife, Margaret, daughter of 
William Rose, XIth Baron of Kilravock. 

By his wife, Alexander Matheson had issue— 

1. Murdoch, who married Catherine, daughter of John Breac, 
son of the Rev. Farquhar Macrae, minister of Kintail, with issue 
—an only son, John, who married a daughter of Kenneth Mathe- 
son, by whom he had two sons, Murdoch and Kenneth, and one 
daughter. Murdoch, the eldest son, died unmarried. Kenneth 
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married Anne, daughter of Roderick Mackenzie, Rissil, with 
issue—an only son, John (and two daughters), who resided at Kis- 
horn, and died, at the age of seventy-two, in 1849, without issue, 
when, in his person, the male line of Murdoch became extinct. 

2. John, tenant of Achtaytoralan, who married Anne, daugh- 
ter of John, third son of William Mackenzie, I. of Shieldag, and 
sixth son of John Roy Mackenzie, IV. of Gairloch, by whom he 
had issue, two sons—(1) John Og of Duirinish, who married 
Mary, daughter of Kenneth Roy Mackenzie of Alduinny, with 
issue—(a) John, who succeeded his father at Duirinish, and 
married Margaret, sister of Alexander Macrae (who left the 
Macrae Fund for King’s College, Aberdeen), with issue, several 
sons, two only of whom arrived at maturity. John, the eldest of 
these, married Isabella, daughter of James Matheson, a son of 
Bennetsfield. John died before his father, leaving a family of 
seven sons (and a daughter Mary), Alexander, Kenneth, Farquhar, 
James, Duncan, Roderick, and Colin. Colin married Christian, 
daughter of William Smith, Forres, with issue—three children 
who died in infancy, and William, who emigrated to Colum- 
bus in the State of Georgia, where he left one son and three 
daughters ; Alexander, who emigrated to the same place, where 
he married and still survives, with a family of three sons and three 
daughters ; Duncan, the distinguished Missionary to the High- 
land Brigade, during the Crimean War, and whose Memoir, by 
the Rev. John Macpherson, entitled “Duncan Matheson, the 
Scottish Evangelist,” has made him so widely known, married 
Miss Faversham, Kent, with issue—three sons and three daugh- 
ters; Jessic, Colin’s only daughter, married Donald Shearer, 
M.A., Ph.Dr., now of Huntly, without issue. Donald, the 
youngest son of John of Duirinish, joined the army, where he 
died, leaving two sons, Murdoch and Colin; (4) Farquhar, who 
went to America with his family in 1774; (2) Kenneth, who 
died young, unmarried ; (3) Flora, who married, and became the 
mother of Alexander Matheson, Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh ; (4) another daughter. 

John of Achtaytoralan married, secondly, Marion, daughter 
of the Rev. Einlay Macrae, minister of Lochalsh, with issue—(5) 
Alexander, schoolmaster at Dornie, Lochalsh, who married 
Catharine, daughter of James Matheson, son of Alexander 
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Matheson of Bennetsfield, with issue, several sons and daughters ; 
(6) Colin, who was liberally educated at the University of St 
Andrews, after which he entered the army, since which nothing 
has been heard of him. 

3. Farquhar, direct male ancestor of Alexander Matheson of 
Lochalsh and Ardross, M.P., and his family, of whom presently. 

4. Dugald, who was killed at the battle of Glenshiel in 1718, 
married a daughter of John Mackenzie, and sister of Kenneth 
Mackenzie, in Culdrein, Attadale, with issue—two sons and four 
daughters. The sons were—(1) John, who married a woman in 
the Isle of Skye, and died early, without issue; (2) Roderick: 
who married Christian Mackenzie, lived at Kishorn, and had two 
sons, John and Dugald, and three daughters. Roderick’s descen- 
dants now reside at Perth, Ontario, Canada. John, who married 
Florence Macrae, and went south with his family of sons and 
daughters, one of whom was the Hon. Roderick Matheson, who 
subsequently made his mark as a Canadian politician, and 
became a member of the Legislative Council. Dugald was 
forester at Reraig, Lochcarron. 

5. Donald, who married Isabella, daughter of Alexander 
Macrae, Conchra, Lochalsh, with issue—(1) Donald Og, who left 
several daughters, but no male issue; (2) John, died a young 
man, leaving issue, an only son, also named John, who died 
young, with issue, one son and two daughters; (3) Dugald, who 
left four sons, all of whom were alive in 1824, Alexander, John 
(a catechist in Sallachy, Lochalsh), Murdoch, and Duncan. 

6. Colin, a merchant in Dingwall, who died without male 
issue, but left two daughters, the eldest of whom, Janet, 
married John Macneil, a builder in Dingwall, to whom she carried 
her father’s property. The other married Roderick Maclennan, 
miller at Millbank, with issue, Colin Maclennan, afterwards inn- 
keeper, Dingwall. 

We shall now revert to Alexander’s third son, 

IV. FARQUHAR MATHESON, designated of Fernaig, and to 
whom his father appears to have left most of his property. In 
1687 he succeeded his cousin, John Mor Matheson of Bennets- 
field, in the old family holding at Fernaig, while at the same 
time he held a wadset of the lands of Lussag, Kyleakin, Glen- 
beiste, and others in Skye, for which he paid 3000 merks Scots, 
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“He was an active thrifty man, being generally engaged in 
droving and cattle dealing.”* 

He married, first, a daughter of Evander Murchieson of 
Auchtertyre, without issue. She only lived about a year after 
marriage. He married, secondly, his cousin Mary, daughter of 
Christopher Macrae, Ardintoul, grand-daughter of Alexander 
Macrae of Inverinate, by his second wife, Mary, daughter of 
Alexander Mackenzie, IV. of Davochmaluag, by his wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Hector Munro of Fowlis, by Anne, daughter 
of Hugh, seventh Lord Lovat. By this lady, Farquhar Ma. 
theson had issue— 

I. John, his heir. 

2. Alexander, tenant of Achandarrach, who married Mary, 
daughter cf Murdoch Mackenzie of Sand, Gairloch, with issue— 
three sons and two daughters, Farquhar, Roderick, Murdoch Ban, 
Catherine, and Margaret. 

3. Ewen, who died young, unmarried. 

4. Donald, Balmacarra,who married, first, Margaret, daughter 
of Roderick Mackenzie, II. of Sanachan, with issue—(1) Kenneth, 
who had a son, Kenneth Roy, who lived in Plockton; and (2) 
Roderick, educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, who afterwards 
joined the army, and was never since heard of. He had also five 
daughters by this marriage, one of whom, Mary, married Donald 
Kennedy, Kishorn, with issue—the Rev. John Kennedy, minister 
of Redcastle ; the Rev. Neil Kennedy, minister of Loggie ; and 
Alexander Kennedy, farmer, Kishorn, with issue—Neil and 
Donald Kennedy, now residing there, and others. Catherine, 
the second daughter, married Roderick Mackenzie, Slumbay, 
Lochcarron, while the other three married and emigrated to 
America. Donald married, secondly, Anne, daughter of John 
Matheson, Duirinish, with issue, five sons—John, Alexander (the 
blind fiddler), Donald of Achandarrach, Murdoch, and Farquhar. 
He had also two daughters by the second marriage. 

5. Mary; 6, Catherine; 7, Marion; 8, Anne; 9, Christian. 

Farquhar died, about 1725, on his way from the Michaelmas 
market at Inverbenchran, Strathconan, and was buried in the 
church of Lochalsh, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, 

(To be continued.) 


* Jomaire Manuscript. 
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JOHN MACRAE—IAN MACMHURCHAIDH— 
THE KINTAIL BARD. 
0 


JOHN MACKENZIE, in 1847, issued a prospectus for a new and 
enlarged edition of his “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry and Lives of 
the Highland Bards.” In consequence of his death shortly after, in 
1848, this edition never appeared. A copy of the prospectus in 
our possession explains what was for long a puzzle to many. It 
was known that Mackenzie had collected the poems of several 
Gaelic bards whose works were considered, by good judges who 
knew them, well worthy of a place in “ The Beauties ;” but it now 
turns out that his publishers found the work extending so much 
that the compiler was obliged at the last moment to omit many 
of the modern bards. These included John Macrae, of Kintail, 
towhom Mackenzie makes the following reference in the new pro- 
spectus :—“ Among those whose lays are particularly cherished 
among our countrymen, but which, notwithstanding their worth, 
have never before been printed, may be mentioned A/astair 
Grannt, and Alastair Buidhe MaclIomhair, of Gairloch, and Jain 
MacMhurchatdh, or Macrae, of Kintail. The works of these 
poets were unavoidably omitted in the first edition of this work ; 
but by the liberality of the present publishers, the compiler has 
many advantages in making the work more satisfactory than in 
its former state. The Songs of John MacMhurchaidh are the 
most pathetic and sentimental of all the modern Highland bards.” 
We have already published a few of the poems of AJastair 
Buidhe MaclIomhair (A\exander Campbell) of Gairloch, and we 
are now, by the favour of a good friend, to whom we are under 
previous obligations, placed in a position to publish most if not 
all Macrae’s poems, with explanatory notes, collected by Macken- 
zie, whose MSS. of the unpublished poems of the modern Gaelic 
bards have unfortunately been lost since his death. Our present 
friend, curiously enough, is the same gentleman from whose 
recitation Mackenzie took them down nearly forty years ago; 
and he believes that he has now been able to supply us with 
almost every line which he had previously given to the compiler 
of “The Beauties,” though possibly the latter may have procured 
additional picces from otlier quarters. We are afraid the poems 
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and songs by A/astair Grannt are entirely lost, and the same, we 
fear, holds true of many of Alexander Campbell’s. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that we shall be glad to receive anyof either these, 
and of Macrae’s, which we have not already obtained, and to do 
our best to preserve them in these pages. 

Our bard, Macrae, was in many respects a character, but 
exceedingly popular among the better classes in his day; anda 
sketch of his life here and in America would, we doubt not, prove 
most interesting. We shall be glad to receive any particulars 
regarding him; meanwhile we are glad to be able to give the 
following notes, supplied by the same gentleman who has given 
us the songs :— 

When Ian MacMhurchaidh was very young he lost his 
father who was known among his countrymen as “ Murchadh 
MacFhearchair,” but some time after the Earl of Seaforth con- 
ferred upon the bard the post of ground-officer, deer-stalker, and 
forester, throughout Kintail and Lochalsh. In this capacity he 
seems to have been very popular, and to have made friends of 
all with whom he had any dealings. No gathering of the people, 
no wedding or market in the district was considered complete 
and jovial without the cheerful presence of the bard. The laird, 
the farmer, and the cottar were equally delighted and enlightened 
by John’s conversational powers. His unbounded flow of noble 
sentiment was the admiration of all his acquaintances. He, in 
time, for some reason, resolved to emigrate to America. His 
friends endeavoured hard to persuade him from his purpose, but 
all to no effect. A final effort to retain him in his native country 
was made by the united action of three of the leading landed 
proprietors in the county of Ross. These gentlemen invited him 
to meet them, and, seating him between two of them, and hospit- 
ably entertaining him, they offered him his choice of any farm on 
either of their respective estates if he would only consent to re- 
main in the Highlands, but it was all of no avail, and the bard, 
shortly after, emigrated to Carolina. Soon after his arrival there 
the American War of Independence broke out, and, as might be 
expected from a man of the bard’s sentiments, he at once joined 
and took a prominent part in defence of what he considered to 
be the rights of his native Britain. He was ultimately taken 
prisoner, and confined in a wretched dungeon where he soon 
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after ended his life, It is said that his loyal compositions during 
y the war greatly inspirited his brother Highlanders, and that in 
., consequence, the Americans, when they got him into their hands, 
0 treated him with unusual severity. 

Our informant adds—“ As the grandfather of Mr J. W. 
it Mackenzie, leather merchant, Church Street, Inverness, was along 
a with Ian MacMhurchaidh in Carolina, he most probably heard 
e his parents and others speaking of the bard’s American career 
rs and death. Indeed, I heard it said that this gentleman, known 
le among his friends as ‘ Fear-na-leth-laimh’ (he having lost one 
my of his arms in the War of Independence), was the bearer of the 

American portion of Ian MacMhurchaidh’s songs from thence to 
is this country. Could you not get some information regarding him 
lh from Mr Mackenzie?” We hope we may. 

n- 0 

id John MacMhurchaidh was accused by his wife’s friends of 
1€ being too jovial among the companions of his youth in the Cro 
of of Kintail, and they decided on having him removed (I think) to 
le, Achagharigean, in Gleneilchag, vainly thinking that by trans- 
te porting him across the high hill of Mam-an-tuirc that they would 
d, divert his attention from his old avocations in Cro. How far 
ed they succeeded may be gathered from the following :— 


Fhir a ghluaiseas a null thar Mam, 


in . <2 a ae | 
: Thoir soiridh bhuamsa gu Ceann-an-t’ sail, 
lis Far an tric a ruag mi fear targheal uaine, 

ut Gu h-iteach uaibhreach, ’s e suas an t-ath. 

Ty ’S tric bha t-eug agam air ma laimh, 

ed Nuair dheanainn ceum a mo leine bhan, 
im Bhiodh seoid mu’n cuairt di, ’s mar i bu luaithe, 

it Cha chuala cluas nuair a fhuair i bas. 
it- 

on Bu chuid de m’ sholas an tds a Mhaigh, 

Bhi sios an Fhoideach an ordugh blar ; 

re- *S mar tachradh bronag rium anns a chomhail, { 
rd, Bhiodh botal mor ann, ’s e dh’dlte carst. 
Te Am bheil sibh ’n duil gun dean caonadh stath? 
be A mair an crin sin fad iomadh la? 
ed Cha d’ chosd mi diu bho na tha mi ’n taobh so, 
; 

- ’S cha phailte ’n ciineadh an diugh na bha. 
en From the following fragment it will be seen that the bard 


had no high opinion of his new neighbours in Gieneilchag when 
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as a farmer he first joined them. It appears, however, that he 
changed his opinions before he left the glen, for he consented, 
when sailing for Carolina, to leave one of his little daughters in 
charge of his neighbour, the late Farquhar Macrae, at Fadoch, 
This lassie grew up to be a handsome woman, and afterwards 
married respectably a man of good position :— 


Nall thar a bheallach 

’*S e’m braman a ghluais mi, 
Tighinn air chuairt 

Bho’n t-sluagh san robh ’n daimh, 
Measg dhaoine gun aithne 

Bha ’n t’aineolus fuaidht’ riu, 

Mu ’n d’ fhuair iad mise nam pairt ; 
Ach ’s i mo dhroch eilean 

Bu choireach ri m’ ghluasad, 
Choisinn domh uatha 

Nach b-uras dhomh tamh. 


Cha b’ e carraid an odtraich 

Bu deoin leis an t-sluagh ud, 
Obair na b-uaisle ghabh iad fos laimh, 
Bhi ag ol as a bhotul, 

*S an copan mu ’n cuairt dhi, 

’S fear a toirt bhuaithe 

Mar shireadh cach. 

Bhiodh mire, bhiodh muirn ann, 
Gun smuaintean air gruaimean, 
’S cuid a dh-fhir shuarach 

A fuireach bho chach. 


The legend reciters of the west coast of Ross-shire and 
northern portion of Inverness-shire say that Ian MacMhurchaidh 
was so great a favourite with Mackenzie, the good laird of Fara- 
brinn-an-Tiir, that it was difficult to part them whenever they 
met. But John got over this difficulty by taking his departure 
invariably about the break of day before his worthy host left his 
bedroom. This practice on the part of the bard convinced the 
laird that John had not the heart to say good-bye to him. Con- 
sequently, one night he called John’s servant-man to an ante- 
room, where a table was loaded with creature comforts, and 
addressed him thus :—“ Now it is more than probable your master 
will go away as usual without taking leave of me; we will there- 
fore be prepared for him this time by packing up ample provisions 
for your master and yourself till you reach home, in addition to 
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which you will carry this bottle of whisky and use it at your 
discretion.” Just as the laird predicted, John and his servant 
were off by break of day on the following morning for Kintail. 
Passing through Glenorrin, and descending on Glenstrathfarar, 
they reached Tolltraille late in the evening, and made up their 
mind to pass the night in a small hut belonging to a herdsman 
on Lub-tholltraille. While the servant lit a fire and was pre- 
paring a repast, his master, Ian MacMhurchaidh, threw himself 
on leabaidh-chul-bainge, i.e., a bed of heather or rushes arranged 
on the floor along the side wall of the apartment, behind a square 
block of wood. Weary and tired, stretched on his couch, John 
remarked, “Na ’m biodh ditrachd Fhir Farabrinn againn bhiodh 
drama ’nis againn” (If we had the laird of Farabrinn’s wish, we 
would now have a dram). The servant replied, “ Tha ’dhirachd, 
agus bi’dh dhram againn. So agaibh-sa botul de dheagh 
Stuth-na-toisachd a chuir Fear Farabrinn an dé ann an lub a 
bhreacain agam-sa” (We have his best wishes, and we shall have 
his dram too. Here is a bottle of the best Ferrintosh which the 
laird placed in a corner of my plaid yesterday for you). John, 
on hearing this, still stretched on his couch, composed and 
recited :— 


A. nise bho ’n a fhuair sinn i 

Gu’n d’ thoir sinn ball gun fhuarachdainn, 
Air botul ged bu truailleadh e 

Deoch slainte Ruaridh ’s olt’ i. 


Fonn—Ho ro gu ’m b’ eibhinn leam, 
Gu ’n cluinninn sud mar sgeulachd ort, 
Gu ’m bi’dh tu falbh nan eud-bheannaibh 
Le t-fheileadh mar bu choir dhut. 


Leag dhiot a mhachair chumanta, 
Gabh tuaireasgeul na bhunadh dhut, 
*Nuair thig thu ’n aonachs’ urad, 
Biodh do chu ’s do ghunn’ air t-oglach. 


Bu dual dhut sud bho d’ shinnsearachd 
Bhi siibhal bheann is fhritheannan, 
Le cuilbhear fada, cinnteach, 
Dheanadh damh a chinn a leonadh. 





3i aoidheal ris a cheathairne, 

Cum taobh nan daoine matha riut, 
*S gur mor an cliu gun chleth 

A choisinn t-athair air an t-seol sin, 
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Ge d’ chithinn an Duneidinn thu, 

Gur Farabrinneach a dh-eighinn dhiot ; 
Ach ciim na clachan steibhe, 

Dh-fhag na daoine gleusda’n coir dhut. 


Gur iomadh bochd is dinnleachdan, 
Thug beannachd air do shinnseara, 
Gur maireannach an dilib sin, 

’S gur cinntiche na’n t-or e. 


Guidheam fallain feile dhut, 

*S gu ma math a dh-eireas dhut, 
Saoghal fada céillidh, 

Gun bhi eucorach no gorach. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SCULPTURED STONES OF ROSS 
AND CROMARTY. 
By Captain COLIN MACKENZIE, F.S.A. Scot. 





, 
VI. 

THE bottom portion of the Hilton stone, including the border, 
has unfortunately been broken away, but the centre of the slab 
appears to have been originally divided into three panels of 
equal size. It is the disposition of the sculptures on this stone, 
which constitutes one of its most interesting features, and helps 
to render it so unique among Scottish standing stones. 

The topmost panel contains hieroglyphics which are remark- 
able for the admirable work with which they are filled in. The 
centre panel exhibits the mirror and comb symbol, and the 
representation of a Pictish stag-hunt, to which Dr Stewart calls 
attention on account of its close resemblance to the sculptures 
on the Forfarshire stones. The lowest panel is filled with a spiral 
pattern. Dr Stewart remarks :—“It may be indicative of a 
different influence from that which designed most of our Scotch 
crosses, that the spectacle symbol is here introduced into the 
ornamental border, instead of being placed in the central group, 
while the ‘crescent’ is of a different design from the common 
one, its ‘sceptre’ being not a separate object, but obviously an 
integral part of the crescent itself.” The uppermost hieroglyphic 
is the double disc and sceptre, which occupies a place in the 
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border, above the top panel. The sceptre is solidly formed, and 
passes at the back of the figure, in the form of an inverted 
Z, being only invisible where the flanche lines connecting 
the two circles pass over it. That the space intervening 
between the flanche lines represents a solid mass, and that 
the sceptre is intended to pass ¢hrough this solid bar, is evi- 
denced by the two knot-work designs which enrich the sur- 
face. The faces of the circles are too much abraded to allow 
of any ornamentation being traced. Below the double disc and 
sceptre, but within the top panel, comes the crescent and sceptre, 
which is singular in its form. The sceptre is solid, and instead 
of the crescent being of the usual type, the concave side is formed 
by two semi-circular lines springing from the horns on each side, 
and meeting at the apex of the V. of the sceptre. A small semi- 
circle, drawn between the two arms of the sceptre, cuts off the 
interior angle at the apex, and this space, as well as the divisions 
lying between the sceptre and the horns of the crescent (which 
are curled inwards), is filled with spiral work. The upper portion 
of the crescent shews the diagonal ornament,and the extremities of 
the arms of the sceptre are highly ornamented, while the sceptre 
itself seems to form an integral part of the crescent, and render 
the figure a homogeneous whole. Below the crescent and sceptre, 
and occupying the bottom of the top panel, are two single discs, 
each filled with intricate knot-work of identical pattern. At the 
commencement of the first part of this article, I stated that these 
discs might represent brooches or targets, but that I was of 
opinion that they must be taken to represent an imperfect double 
disc. It has also been suggested that they may represent table- 
men, used in Celtic games, and they certainly bear a strong re- 
semblance to one of these ancient pieces which was dug up in 
the cemetery of the Kirkheugh at St Andrews; but I am unable 
to change my original opinion. Speaking of the singular ar- 
rangement of these hieroglyphics on the stone, Dr Stewart ob- 
serves :—“It will be remarked that the ‘spectacle’ ornament is 
here transferred into the border amid other ornamental tracery, 
while two unconnected circles take its usual place on the face of 
the stone, near to the crescent, the whole being filled up with 
elaborate tracery.” The crescent and sceptre appears above the 
double disc and sceptre on the stones of Logic, Glenferness, 
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Aberlemno, Cossins, Inverury, Bourtie, and Dyce; and below it 
on the Hilton stone, and one at Elgin. The crescent and sceptre 
appears above the double disc without the sceptre at Logie, Gol- 
spie, and Ulbster ; while this order is reversed on the Dunfallandy 
stone. The crescent and sceptre and double disc and sceptre 
appear in separate panels, side by side, at St Madoes; at St 
Vigeans the double disc and sceptre is to be seen above the cres- 
cent without the sceptre; and at Rosemarkie the double disc 
and sceptre occurs, with two crescent and sceptre symbols above 
it and one below it. On no other stone, except that of Hilton, 
does the crescent and sceptre occur with two single discs below 
it, but one of the two hieroglyphical stones found outside the 
limits of Pictland, viz., that at Edinburgh, has the crescent and 
sceptre, with the apparent remains of a single disc below the 
right horn. There, therefore, may have been ¢wo single discs, 
but as the stone is greatly worn it is impossible to say. The 
figures are simply and rudely incised, without floriation or orna- 
ment, and the stone is perhaps the very oldest of its class, and 
far removed therefore by place, style, and time of execution, no 
doubt, from the handsome Hilton slab.* 


* I mentioned in a former number that the hieroglyphics are now generally con- 
sidered to represent personal ornaments, and perhaps also insignia of office, or heraldic 
devices. The following quotations from Dr Stewart’s notes to the Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland will fully illustrate the subject :—‘‘ It seems likely that the spectacle orna- 
ment may represent a fibula of two spirals, while the double discs without the ‘ sceptre’ 
may be meant to represent brooches formed of penannular rings.” ‘‘It seems to me, 
therefore, that the figure called the ‘spectacles,’and the oblongfigure . . . may probably 
be meant to represent an ornament of the nature of a clasp or buckle; while, if the 
crescent is not of this description, or for being fastened on the dress, it may have been 
meant for an ormanent like the golden tiaras of which numerous specimens have been 
found in Ireland and some in Scotland.” ‘‘ In some instances the ‘ sceptre’ is seen to 
pass through loops in the ‘crescent,’ or one limb is seen to pass under and the other 
above the lines of the ‘crescent ;’ while in others the ‘ sceptre’ and ‘crescent’ obvi- 
ously form one object. The impression which these details leave is, that the ‘ sceptre’ 
is a piece of mechanism for attaching the objects with which it is figured to something 
else. On the stone at Congash the appearance which the sceptre assumes is plainly 
that of an acs, or pin for fastening a brooch.” ‘‘In many cases the angles of the 
‘ sceptre’ are filled up with something as if for the purpose of strengthening them. . . 
At times it appears as if the lines which connect the circles of the ‘spectacles’ passed 
through the ‘ sceptre’ so as to unite them as one object, and sometimes a piece of me 
chanism may be seen like a joint, as if to allow means of play in the sceptre. If the 
latter could be supposed to be a contrivance for fastening these objects to the dress in 
gone case, it might be so in the others.” ‘The object certainly cannot be regarded ag 
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In commencing to describe the second panel, which con- 
tains the mirror and comb symbol and the representation of a 
Pictish stag-hunt, it must be remembered that Dr Stewart calls 
attention to the similarity existing between the hunt portrayed 
on the Hilton slab and those on the Forfarshire stones. Indeed, 
the Hilton stone is so singular in many respects, resembling the 
Tarbat fragment alone closely in its border, but stones at Elgin, 
St Vigean’s, and Aberlemno, in several other important particulars, 
that I have deemed it advisable to draw up a table contrasting it 
with these latter. It will be recollected that the foliage pattern 
on the St Vigean’s cross is the only one in Pictland which Dr 


asceptre, which has always been represented by a single line, with its appropriate 
head.” ‘*It must be remarked also that the ‘sceptre’ never occurs as part of the 
mirrors and combs, but always as connected with the ‘crescents,’ ‘ spectacles,’ ‘ ser- 
pents,’ horse-shoe,’ and ‘ oblong ornaments,’ which I have supposed might have been 
used as badges, ornaments, or brooches.” ‘‘ If, therefore, we should be led to regard 
the ‘ spectacles,’ ‘ horse-shoe,’ ‘ oblong figure,’ ‘serpent,’ and ‘crescent,’ as figures of 
personal ornaments of various kinds, the so-called ‘sceptres’ may be held either to be 
parts of such ornaments, or to represent the contrivance by which they were fixed to the 
person.” ‘*‘ If weshould accept this idea of regarding the spectacles as a fersonal orna- 
ment, whether a clasp or not, we might extend it to the other symbols—such as the 
mirror and comb—which we can recognise, and may believe to have been articles of 
personal use, and to the crescent and horse-shoe figure, which we only guess to have 
been of the like character, by supposing that they may all have been used as marks of 
family descent or official dignity.” ‘*The occurrence of the spectacle symbol on a 
silver ornament and pin is a remarkable fact in the history of the symbols, and if we 
could be sure that these relics were found in a sepulchral cist, it would suggest the use 
of this figure as a personal badge.” ‘‘ If these [the symbols] can be held to be of the 
nature of clasps, brooches, and objects of personal use, their occurrence among other 
recognised sepulchral symbols, sculptured on tombstones, may be regarded as a mere 
variety of the idea which led to the frequent deposit of these objects in early graves, in 
conformity with the statement of M. Didron, that, after the custom had been aban- 
doned of burying them with the dead, they still continued to be represented upon the 
tombs.” ‘‘If it be held that the sculptured ‘symbols’ on the early slabs are to be re- 
garded as the representations of actual objects used by the people as the distinguishing 
insignia of family descent, badges of office, or the like, it is not difficult to understand 
the continuance of the same figures on the Christian slabs for a time. If, on the other 
hand, we should be led to believe with some that the figures in question were symbols 
of a heathen worship, it is not conceivable that they should be found on the Christian 
memorials of a later date. In some things the early missionaries were directed to 
symbolise with the customs of the heathen, in the hope of leading to an entire change 
in their object ; but the use of their temples and rites of worship were proscribed from 
the first, and no symbol of their faith would have been sculptured by Christian hands 
in juxtaposition with the great symbol of the religion of Christ.” Mr Macintyre North, 
in his recent work, Zhe Book of the Club of True Highlanders, gives two clever draw- 
ings suggestive of the manner in which the brooch, or fibula, shaped like the Doublg 
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Stewart thinks at all resembles the Hilton border.* I haw 
already mentioned the cases on which the double disc and scepty 
is found placed above the crescent and sceptre, and vice ve ’ 
and I subjoin a table to the same effect, but which will place 
combinations more clearly to the eye; and also another showing 
the occurrence of the mirror and comb upon the same slabs af 
crosses, the localities in which they are found, and their accon 
panying hieroglyphics, which will make my meaning plainer 
the reader when describing these symbols. (See Tables L,I 
and III. appended.) q 
(To be Continued.) 





GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS — ELECTION OF OFFI 
BEARERS.—On Wednesday evening, 15th of March, the following were elected th 
Office-bearers of the Gaelic Society of Inverness for 1882-83, viz. :—Chief, Cham 
Fraser-Mackintosh, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. Scot. ; Chieftains, John Macdonald, mg 
chant, Exchange, Dean of Guild Mackenzie, Editor of the Celtic Magazine, and Co 
Chisholm, ex-President of the Gaelic Society of London; Hon. Secretary, Wi 
Mackay, solicitor; Secretary, William Mackenzie, Free Press; Treasurer, Dune 
Mackintosh, Bank of Scotland ; Council, Alexander Macbain, M.A., rector, Raining! 
School, Councillor Chas. Mackay, John Whyte, librarian, Geo. J. Campbell, solicita 
and James Fraser, C.E.; Librarian, John Whyte; Bard, Mrs Mary Mackellag 
Piper, Pipe-Major Alexander Maclennan. 


Disc and Sceptre, may have been worn by our Celtic forefathers. In conclusion I m 
say that some of the hieroglyphics of the less singular forms may be met with amd 
the ornamental devices of races, widely dissevered from each other, and from Scotl 
Dr Stewart, in the Scau/ptured Stones, figures a Dyak shield, from a drawing by ! 
Frederick Boyle, the traveller, which has the crescent without the sceptre in 
middle, and the double disc with its connecting lines, but without the sceptre, at 
end. He remarks :—‘‘ That such figures would be natural distinguishing marks amé¢ 
a rude people, we may gather from their continued use by the tribes of Borneo in 
present day. The first of the present engravings represents the shield of a Dyak 
that counrry, which, as will be observed, is ornamented with a crescent and off 
figures. The crescent is painted on the centre ; the circular ornaments at the ends 
of bone, and are rivetted to the frame.” The double disc without the sceptre bea 
considerable likeness to those on the Logie and Ulbster stones, and the plain cres¢ 1 
is much in the same style as that at Lindores, which, however, has a sceptre. It 
only the other day that I saw the double disc figured in one of the plates illustratil 
Baron Nordenskidld’s discovery of the North-East passage, a work now publishi 
in parts, at Stockholm. An English translation has already appeared. 


ithe ee Oe 


* Since commencing my subject my attention has been called to the edge of 
old stone at Mugdrum, Fifeshire, which I think also exhibits a phyllomorphic de 
or leafy scroll-work, and might, if more perfect, be found to form a sort of 
between the Ross-shire stones and the St Vigean’s cross, 
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Double Dise and Sceptre, and Crescent and Sceptre Hieroglyphics, on rude Pillars and Crosses. 
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uble Disc hierogiyphics occur in comb 
times in Aberdeenshire (out of sixteen cases in the whole of Pictland), Forfarshire com- 
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The Crescent and the Double Disc hieroglyphics (tcth irrespective of sceptres) oc- 
cur together upon tho Pictish stones sixteen tinies—four times upon er all of 
which are situated in Aberdeevshire, and twelve tines upon crosses—th 
twice in Perth, twice in Koss, and once each in Aberdeen, Elgin, Nairn, Satherland. 
jive of yi occurs above the Double Disc (irrespective of 
) ten times — five times in Aberdeenshire, twice in Forfar, and once each in Nai 
uble Disc (irrespective of sceptre) appears above thu 
respective of sceptre) fuur times—once each in Forfar, Perth, Elgin, and 


The principal facts to be noted, from the above com 


That in every one of the five Aberdeenshire instances the Crescent appears 

above the Double Disc, while no other county can claim a a of the position of 

these hieroglyphics, excepting Elgin, Nairn, Sutuorland, and 

boast only one example each. 
These facts, therefore, seem to demonstrate that Aberdeenshire was the home of 

this — combination of the etapa. and that the most ancient form of that 

combin the Crescent upon the Double Disc. 
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OE ‘none na teen CoMB AND MIRROR SYMBOLS, OCCURRING ON UNDRESSED STONES. 
1), Forfarshire. (No. 3), Forfarshire. ES Se ne a et ae, at DA OR Nir 8 OR ARE NNR Salts 
ieseiepalgttnets No. Locality. County. Remarks on Mirror & Comb Other Symbols and Hieroglyphics. 
” ” 1 | Daviot Aberdcen Coats, Magi; ornamented} Crescent and Sceptre. Crescent, 
pac 
2 ery oe ) snaetoes wer nb sent am ae 
% | Park (Deeside) | Aberdeen ny m Crescent and Sceptre. tus ? 
Fo oe that _Einin Queen. formed 4 | Inveravon Bantf Double Comb Mirror Case. le. 
the ex - pron Seaptee a 3 be Man-} Elgia Double Comb Fish, with horse’s head? An abrasion occurs on this 
— 3S Deak Solow aiitaaen Son stone, which renders it difficult to say whether the 
above convex side of pe a I a iatended for one, or for two 
3. 
the Crescent. 6 |In the River| Aberdeen Double Comb Double Disc and Sceptre. Fish. 
Reith-batl 
same on * Elgin, Rang Page and poss 7 | Dunrobin Sutherland Comb, single ; ornamented} Oblong Figure and Sceptre. 
accompanied by|mented, the latter (of : —_ ; , ae 
septre the form of an inverted 8 | Duxrobin Sutherland Double Comb Fish =~ » Spatula or Tuning-fork ! sometimes called 
word. 
-. popeceely, pees 9 | Bourtie Aberdeen Comb much abraded Doublo Disc and Sceptre. Crescent and Sceptre. 
si ‘ 10 | Aberlemno Forfar Come, onan ; ornamented) Double Disc and Sceptre. Serpont. 
” ad ll Newbiggin Aberdeen —_ ec ornainented| Comb Case! Deer or Wolf-hound. 
| c 
12 | Dunnichen Perth Sing Comb ; plain back.) Double Dise and Sceptre. Lous? 
The s: Mirror, without handle 
e SAMS. ” 13 | Sandness Orkney Comb, single ; square back| Torque. Dr Stewart regards this Comb simply as a Case, 
but I cannot agree with his opinion; for, if there be 
. San x ~ — is ey pcp a -. 
" ruting trom it, an nerefore quite entitled to 
= Iwe men on horseback. count as an example, " 
CoMB AND Manor SYMBOLS, OCCURRING ON CROSS SL‘ Ba. 
ie The same. 
heighten aah cei etei whe - ewes 
= A man orn fout. No. Locality. County. {Remarks on Mirror & Comb, Other Symbols and Hieroglyphics. 
< The same. at 8 Oa Bae eRe Me i) 
(No weapons visible.) 1 | ‘Maiden Stone’) Aberdeen Double Comb Oblong F agen and Scoptre. Elephant. Nondescript 
| of ‘a. Gari- animals. Cross on other side. 
| oc’ 
os | Two dogs ditto. Ano- 2 | Kirriemure Forfar Double Comb | Sword. Celtic ecc’esiastic or judge ina chair, the back 
|ther deer following, und orn:mented with dragons heads. Keclesiasties. On 
| deer appareatly fallen | the other side the cross, with two ecclesiastics, and 
lon the ground. (No | H a hurnan figures, perbaps emblems of 
spear. | John, 
) 3 | St Vigeans | Forfar Double Comb Double Disc and Sceptre. Cresvent. For other symbols 
3 | The same as Elgin. und seenes, see Table I. 
4 | Meigle Porth Double Comb | Serpent and Sceptre. Elephant, Fish, Hore’s or 
| dog's head. “ ae. Twisted Boe Figure 
. Ad k-| A with e On cress, Ve horsemen. ondeser monster. 
mm 2° e Ronde 2. oe A bas On the ovher side the cross and pen eew A animals. 
t animal. A bird|figure apparently bleed- 5 | Kingoldrum Forfar Double Comb Crescent. Z-shaped symbol. Keclesiastic or judge in 
laps a hawk or os-jingadeer. In a sepa- | chair. Sheep. On the ciher side the cross, und in- 
) devouring a sal-\rate panel at the bot- tertwi-ted snakes. 
. Ananimal with|tom, a Centaur with 6 | Monifieth | Forfar Double Comb. Stone too} Double Disc and Sceptre. Double Disc. On the other 
Jike horn. A man tree and aah imnaling | r-  oe el bw hed side the cross. 
cape, with D ure. 3 pac 
pe gh rowers pint ete tae 7 | Hilton | Ross Double Comb Double Disc and Sceptre. Crescent and Sceptre. Two 
» boar. single Discs, For other scenes, see Table I. 
—_—_———_— + —= SS i | 
e reverse na ae ete of ~~ SrsssirsSstsss5sss= = - > 32s Ss SS SSS > SSS StS Re aS 
“ fh all t' jsleftifona oa. “ale @ It will be seen that the following symbols and hieroglyphics appear upon the unhewn pillars—4 Double Disc and Sceptre, 
lon, iece of the/parts usually cut out 3 Cresent and , 8 Fish, 2 Lotus, 1 Oblong Figure and Sceptre, 1 Crescent, 1 Serpent, 1 Torque, 1 Mirror Case, 1 Com 
t fille with knotjare occupied by large Case, 1 le, 1 Wolf-hound (a solitary Menge oe , 1 Strigil, 1 Spatula, 1 Horse’s Head (doubtful). On the Cross Slabs there 
:, the space oneachjraised bosses. A lar, are—8 Double Disc and re, 1 Double 2 Single Disc, 1 Crescent and Scoptre, 2 Crescent, 1 Oblong Figure and 
being occupied byjraised ring is ia the Sceptre, 1 Serpent and Sceptre, 2 Elephant, 1 Fish, 1 Camel, 1 “‘Z” Symbol, 1 Twisted Knot, 1 Sword, 2 Figures seated iu 
esque animals andjcentre, and the head Ch :irs, 2 Bird-headed Figures, 1 Horze’s Head, 1 Horse (?). Altogether the Double Disc and Sceptre orcuis seven tines, 
es. One edge ofjand arms of the cross, the Urescent‘and Sceptre and the Fish four times, the Crescent thrice, the Oblong Figure and Sceptre, the single Disc (on 
slab bears a leat and the top of the shaft the Hilton slab), the Klepbant, Figures seated in Chai's, Bird-headed by oes (on the Kirriemuir Cro-s), and the Hors .’s 
ll-work pattern, and which extends to the Head (one doubtful) twice, and the remainder once aw. The Double Disc aud Sceptre, Crescent and Sceptre, Crescent, 
other a knotted pat-|botteom of the slab), pee Re and Sceptre, Fish, and Horse’s Head (doubtful) occur both on Pillar stones and Cross Slabs. \-11 the Pillar at 
at the bottom ofishew small panels con- Bourtie is the Mirror and Comb, and the Crescent and Sceptre above the Double Disc and Sceptre. At Hilton the Mirror 
*h is an inscription|taining hollow oblong and Comb occur, and the Double Disc and Sceptre above the Crescent and Sceptre, below which aretwo Single Discs ; there 
Yeltic letters, sup-jfigares. The encircling is also a sculpture of ahunt: On the St Vigeans’ Cross is the Mirror and Comb and the Double Disc and Sceptre above 
i to be the sole ex- and corners are the Crescent, while a man is depicted shooting a boar, and various other scenes. 
le left of the anci-jfilled with knot work, The Mirror and Comb appear on Undressed Stones, six times in Aberdeenshire, twice in Sutherland, an: once each in 
Pictish language.jand below, on each sire Banff, Elgin, Forfar, Perth, and Orkney. Un Sculptured Crosses they appear in Forfarshire four times, and once each in 
J. Y. Simpson readjof the shaft, is a panel Abe , Perth, and Ross. Altogether they occur in Aberdeenshire seven times, in Forfar five, in Perth and Suther- 
inscription asjcontaining an angel. land twice, and once each in 4 Elgin, Ross, and Orkney. These figures do not quite agreo with Dr Stewart's tables, 
L0STEN IPE UORETINo carving is discern- vet eliminating Orkney, which Dr Stewart does not count, I have in the aggregate, 19 examples as against his 18, and, 
FORCUS” or ‘‘Drust,jable on the shaft, and having gone severa! times most carefully over my lists, I believe them to he correct, 
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LAND AND SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
cocina 
II. 

SINCE our first article on this question appeared a decision has 
been given by the Court of Session which is full of interest to all 
who concern themselves about the question of Land and Sport 
in the Highlands. The deer forest of Applecross, Ross-shire, 
had been let by Lord Middleton to a shooting-tenant for one 
year at a rent of £2000. The Assessor entered the sub- 
jects in the Valuation Roll for the County at £1400, deducting 
£600 in respect of certain items not “lands and heritages,” 
and consequently not assessable under the Valuation Acts, but 
the use of which was granted to the tenant under his lease. The 
view of the Assessor was sustained by the local Court of Appeal, 
but Lord Middleton carried the case to the Court of Session on 
the ground that the use of the gardens, carriages, horses, deer, 
ponies, and boats, services of the house servants, eight foresters 
and gamekeepers, and eight gardeners, these not being “lands 
and heritages,” were not assessable under the Valuation Acts; 
and the value of these items he calculated at £1550, claiming that 
the land itself, apart from the stock, premises, servants, and other 
conveniences upon it, was not worth more than £450 per annum. 
He, however, restricted his claim for deductions, for “items” to 
£1400, leaving the separate value of the land at £600; and his 
contention was sustained by the Court of Session, their Lordships 
holding that the deer and the necessary keepers, carriages, and 
other items, formed no more a part of the value of the land than 
did the sheep and shepherds on a pastoral farm ; and the position 
of the Applecross and other deer-forests was, in the opinion of 
the Court, the same as if a sheep-farm were let with the stock, 
shepherds, and other necessaries upon it, with full liberty to the 
tenant to kill or dispose of the sheep stock in any manner he 
might think proper. 

To us this decision appears of a very important character, 
and it is surprising to find how little notice has been taken of it 
by the press, or by those more immediately concerned in the 
value of land and deer forests. We are told by Mr George G. 
Mackay, and other land spcculators, that Highland estates have 
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282 THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
been selling at from forty to fifty years’ purchase ; but, according 
to the contention of Lord Middleton, sustained by the Court of 
Session, it now appears that it is not for the lands that these high 
prices were paid, but, to the extent of two-thirds or more, for the 
deer-stock (which otherwise cost the purchaser nothing) and the 
offices on the lands. The stock followed the land, without any 
additional charge, and, naturally, so long as the game laws are 
maintained enormous prices will, in such circumstances, be ob- 
tained. The Legislature at present enhances the value of these 
properties by special enactments for the purposes of sport and 
consequent desolation, while the proprietor, who uses his property 
for the production of food for the people, is placed at an enor- 
mous disadvantage, he having, of course, to let it unstocked with 
sheep or cattle, while, his pastoral or arable tenant has to purchase 
the necessary stock for his holding, and it is therefore impos- 
sible that he can pay the owner a rent anything approaching to 
that paid by a tenant who leases his lands already stocked with 
wild animals for nothing. 

But supposing for a moment that the time may come—and 
it is not at all unlikely—when the Game Laws are abolished, or 
very materially modified! How will it affect the value of High- 
land properties now so largely prostituted to a system of repul- 
sive slaughter, mis-named sport ? 

The Applecross decision, by which less than one-third of 
the whole annual rental is held to be the real value of the land 
itself, apart from the stock of wild animals upon it (secured to 
the proprietor by his own class in Parliament by the arbitrary 
enactment of the Game Laws), will become more and more im- 
portant as this question is more carefully considered. Those who 
are daily turning their estates into deer forests will find Lord 
Middleton’s case not unworthy of consideration; for, depend upon 
it, the principle there laid down will yet be applied by the nation 
—when public opinion shall have forced the Legislature to put a 
stop to the present system of desolating the land by turning it 
into huge deer forests, and driving the people across the seas. 

And it is in this connection agreeable to find some of those 
who have had the most extensive experience of small holdings 
publicly declaring that a small tenantry—who, so soon as they 
shall have secured political power, will make short work of our 
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present Game Laws—is better and more profitable than large 
holdings held by gentlemen farmers. Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 
of Gairloch referred to this question in a recent address delivered 
by him in Glasgow, in a way which has both surprised and dis- 
appointed many of his warmest friends, and which has called 
forth criticisms from other Highland proprietors of a most 
encouraging nature to those who believe in and advocate small 
farms. Sir Kenneth is reported to have said :—“ Under our 
present system it seems evident that small farms are as doomed 
as hand looms were when power was first introduced, and that 
farming must fall more and more into the hands of capitalists 
able to conduct operations on a great scale with a maximum of 
machinery and a minimum of labour. Those who, at the present 
juncture, fancy they see signs that this process is being reversed 
are not reading facts aright. Most of our economists hold that 
the object to be aimed at is a maximum of production with a 
minimum of labour, and they hail the tendency to large farming 
as a step in the highway of progress. But there is another school 
that believes agricultural production compatible with the retention 
of the rural population.” The natural inference from these re- 
marks is that Sir Kenneth approves of the first proposition stated 
by him, and that he is against small farms. It has been so 
understood by all who have read it; and, in fact, he admits as 
much in the first paragraph of his reply to the Duke of Argyll ; 
while we look in vain for any suggestion from him that “our 
present system” should be changed rather than that the small 
tenants should be eliminated from the land. We have been 
led to expect very different things from Sir Kenneth, who, by 
the way, may be said to have had no great personal experience 
of large farms on his West Coast property, and we question if 
even on the Conan estate he has much land on which “opera- 
tions on a great scale with a maximum of machinery” and steam- 
power has been or can ever be profitably carried out. 

The Duke of Argyll, a few days later, addressing a meeting 
in Edinburgh, made a most salutary and telling reply. After 
informing his audience that out of the 4893 occupiers of the soil 
in the county of Argyle, only 95 paid a rental of over £500 a 
year, 990 between £100 and £500, 508 betweed £50 and £100, 
and 3300 tenants under £50, the latter of whom, he said, were 
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“fairly prosperous in their condition,” he proceeded :—“ Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, a most excellent landlord in the North of Scotland, 
said the other day that he thought the days of small farming 
were at an end, and that nothing would now do, except large 
farms conducted by great capitalists. Now, gentlemen, I should 
accept the conclusion of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie with the greatest 
possible reluctance, and I for one do not believe it. I can 
sincerely say that during the last five-and-twenty years—times, 
no doubt, of comparative prosperity to the agriculturist—no rents 
have been more fairly, more honourably, and more punctually 
paid than the rents by the very small farmers of the county of 
Argyle. . . . . . . I believe, that instead of the progress of 
agriculture tending to eradicate what is properly called small- 
class farms, from £25 to £200 and £300 a ycar, it will be quite 
the contrary. I believe they will be the most thriving of all 
classes, because, although they may not have a very large amount 
of capital in money, they may have that most valuable of all 
capital—industry and skill in the application of labour to the 
ground. Therefore, I for one hope that the county of Argyle will 
continue for generations yet to be what it is now—the home of a 
small and moderate class of tenantry, thriving by the application 
of some capital and of much industry and of great labour upon 
their possessions.” 

Lord Lovat, another proprietor of great experience, referring 
to the same question, at a local ploughing match, a few days 
later, said :—“ Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, whom we all esteem so 
much, and who has done so much for the country, said the other 
day that the time would soon come when the smaller farmers 
would go to the wall, and large farmers only would come to the 
front. The Duke of Argyll, also referring to this subject, said he 
could not see it in that light. I agree very much with what the 
Duke of Argyll said. In Argyleshire, he said that not more than 
2 per cent. of the farmers were what could be called large, these 
being tenants who paid £500 and upwards of rent a year. In 
this part of the country, if the whole arable land were to be farmed 
by men paying £500 a year, what an enormous depopulation 
would have to take place! In looking over the valuation roll of 
the county the other day, I was surprised to see that in this 
locality, in the parishes of Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, and Kilmorack 
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there are only six farmers who pay £500 a year for arable land. 
In regard to large and small farmers in these three parishes of 
Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, and Kilmorack, there are 150 who pay less 
than £4 of rent; 54 under £10; 30 under £20; 32 under 450; 
and from 20 to 30 pay £100. If large farms were to be the rule, 
and the smaller farms done away with, what would happen to 
this part of the country? I think, gentlemen, that these small 
farmers in the Highlands are the backbone of the country. What 
enormous improvements they have made over the whole face of 
it, and I have no doubt they will continue to do so. Further, 
there is no difficulty in letting small farms to men who work for 
themselves ; the difficulty is with large farms, where men have 
gone in without sufficient capital, and taken holdings, not having 
adequate means to carry on their business.” 

Add to the opinions of these large proprietors the fact that 
the tendency now, after long experience of large farms, is to 
break them up into small holdings. Mr Cameron of Lakefield, 
under the guidance of his factor, Mr William Mackay, solicitor, 
Inverness, has made considerable progress in this direction al- 
ready ; while, on the opposite side of Lochness, Mr Cunninghame 
of Foyers, inspired, we suspect, from the same quarter, is 
following Mr Cameron’s example. A. M. 


LACHLAN SHAW’S HISTORY OF THE PROVINCE OF MORAY, 
comprising the whole counties of Elgin and Nairn, the greater part of Inverness-shire, 
and a portion of Banfishire, all designated the Province of Moray before there was a 
division into counties, has just been issued, enlarged, and brought down to the present 
time, by J. F. S. Gordon, author of the ‘‘ Scotichronicon,” ‘‘ Monasticon,” &c. The 
work, which has been long out of print and very difficult to get, has been generally 
regarded as the most important local history published in Scotland, and under Dr 
Gordon’s able and experienced editorship it has been very greatly enriched and brought 
down to date; comprising a complete family, parochial, municipal, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical history of the wide district to which it refers. At the same time, though 
a local history, the work will be found to be one of general interest, many of the most 
stirring events in connection with Scottish history having had their origin in the Province 
of Moray ; and in family history the district is peculiarly rich. It is issued in three hand- 
some volumes, beautifully printed ; and in every respect the work may be regarded as 
an appropriate addition to the library of every Scottish gentleman. Price, to subscribers, 
30s ; to non-subscribers, 50s. By a special arrangement we are in a position to supply 
a few copies to immediate subscribers at the original price—3os per copy. Application 
should be made at once to this office. 
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LAZY ARCHIE FRASER. 
ae eee 
IN the extensive district known as the Aird, near the river 
Beauly, and in the midst of the wild yet romantic scenery where 
The whelming torrents roar 
Rude rushing down the excavated deep, 
form the beautiful and romantic Falls of Kilmorack, there lived 
many years ago a man named Archibald Fraser, better known 
among his neighbours by the sobriquet of Lazy Archie. 

This man was somewhat of a character, and was regarded 
by his neighbours as a foolish, good-tempered fellow, not quite 
so devoid of intellect as to be a xatural, yet not altogether so 
bright as his fellows. Some people, indeed, were ill-natured 
enough to hint that Archie’s indolent, sleepy manner arose more 
from laziness than from any lack of brains. However this may 
be, he certainly got through life without taking his full share of 
labour. He was a strong, able, good-looking young man, with a 
fund of quiet humour which made him a favourite in spite of his 
laziness. He would so amuse his companions with his dry jokes 
and quaint sayings, that they would be oblivious at the time to 
the fact that Archie was making them do his share of the work 
as well as their own. 

Many stories are told of his ingenuity in shirking labour. 
Rod-fishing is an occupation that does not require any extreme 
exertion ; but even this was too hard work for Archie, though, as 
it was absolutely necessary that he should provide food for his 
young family in some way, he found fishing in the well-stocked 
waters of the Beauly—where, at the time we write of, salmon 
were so plentiful that, in parts of the river not agitated by the 
rush of the water over its numerous natural cascades, they could 
be seen sporting in myriads—an easier way of doing so than any 
other. His modus operandi was as follows :—He had a number 
of tame ducks which he had trained to fish for him. He used to 
bait his lines and fasten them to the legs of the ducks, which he 
drove off in the middle of the river, while he comfortably reclined 
on the grass. In a little while he would entice them back, and 
as they landed he would unfasten the lines and take possession 
of the fish caught in this novel manner. 
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On one occasion his indolence nearly cost him his life. He 
was employed with a number of others making preparations for 
the funeral of the Lovat of that day, who was buried at midnight 
in the family vault. Getting tired, as usual, of the work, Archie 
looked about for a chance of shirking, and conceived the happy 
idea of going into the open vault and taking a quict rest, rightly 
conjecturing that it was the last place in which his comrades 
would look for him. Archie made himself comfortable in the 
darkest corner of the spacious vault, quite undisturbed by the 
gloomy associations of his surroundings. Whether the solemn 
stillness of the place, or the effects of the whisky with which all 
the labourers had been liberally supplied, was to blame, the fact 
remains that Archie had only been sitting quietly for a few 
minutes beforé his head drooped, then his eyes closed, and in 
five minutes he was sound asleep. Hour after hour passed by, 
and still he slept. The funeral cortege arrived, the masses were 
said, the anthems sung, the corpse of the deceased Lovat was 
laid in the vault, and the crowd dispersed, yet still Archie slept 
on. His disappearance caused no surprise among his companions, 
who supposed that he had, as usual, got tired and skulked home ; 
but when, next day, his wife informed them that he had not been 
home, they began to think some accident must have befallen him, 
Search was made all round the neighbourhood; but as no one 
dreamt of going near the vault, of course the search was ineffectual. 

For three days and three nights was the unsuccessful search 
kept up, and fears were entertained that poor Archie would never 
be seen again in the flesh, when quite unexpectedly his retreat 
was discovered by the vault being opened to allow the workmen 
to complete some arrangements inside. 

One can fancy the consternation of the men on seeing, as 
they opened the door, the gaunt, half-famished Archie rush out 
with a terrific yell, his face deathly pale, with hollow cheeks and 
sunken eyes. The workmen fled panic-stricken, not recognising 
Archie in the wild figure which sprung frantically after them. 
Thus they all ran to the nearest house, where, the inmates not 
being so startled as the men, were collected enough to recognise 
Archie, who by this time had sunk on a seat, half-fainting from 
exhaustion. The scare over, Archie was attended to, and having 
partaken of a hearty meal, which he swallowed as ravenously as 
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a hungry wolf, he was enabled to go home to comfort his sorrow- 
ing wife and children. 

This exploit of Archic’s made a great talk in the district, 
and for a while he was quite the lion of the place, receiving a 
good deal of sympathy and assistance. He found it so very 
much more pleasant as well as profitable to be relating his 
wonderful adventure to deeply interested hearers, and living on 
the fat of the land, for the kindly simple-minded country folk 
seemed to think they could never feed him enough to make up 
for his enforced three days fast, that he grew lazier and more 
disinclined for steady work every day. The consequence was 
that when the excitement had blown over, and Archie had sub- 
sided into his original insignificance, his family were poorer and 
worse fed than ever. 

Some little time afterwards his neighbours began to observe 
a difference both in his own appearance as well as in that of his 
wife and children. They grew plump and fat, and a most savoury 
smell of cooking was noticed issuing frequently from their cottage 
as though they fared sumptuously every day, yet to all appearance 
they were as poor as ever. Archie was as lazy, his croft as ill- 
tended and unproductive, and his children as ragged as usual. 
It was a puzzle which the good folks of the place set themselves 
to find out. 

Occasionally one or another would drop in at Archie’s cot- 
tage, as if by accident, just at dinner time, and of course would be 
asked to take a share of what was going. On their expressing 
admiration of the extra quality of the broth, and enquiring of 
what it was composed, Archie would lightly turn it off by saying 
it was a rabbit he had snared, or it was one of his wife’s hens 
which had got its leg broken ; but these excuses only served to 
excite the curiosity of the neighbours to a higher pitch, for well 
they knew that no snared rabbit nor broken-legged hen could 
make such rich and delicious broth. One honest wife, more in- 
genious than the rest, took the precaution secretly to examine 
the refuse thrown out of Archie’s cottage, when she discovered 
not only bones of hens, but also of geese and turkeys, in profus- 
sion, and even those of some young animal, either lamb or kid. 
Her reportof what she had discovered, confirmed and strengthened 
the suspicions which already existed, that all these dainties could 
not be honestly come by, 
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Archie was interviewed by some of his acquaintances, and 
taxed with theft, which accusation he indignantly repudiated ; 
and, telling them to mind their own business, he stubbornly 
refused to gratify their curiosity as to the source from which he 
drew such a supply of dainties. 

Baffled, yet fully convinced that some underhand work was 
going on, the neighbours talked more than ever. The rumour 
spread, losing nothing by repetition, until it reached the ears of 
the civil authorities, and one unlucky day poor Archie was appre- 
hended, and taken before the nearest Justice of the Peace on a 
charge of stealing. There were plenty of witnesses to prove 
Archie’s possession of articles of food, far beyond his power to 
procure honestly. And then he was called upon for his defence. 
To the surprise of all present Archie persisted in saying that he 
had come by the things honestly, and moreover that he had 
worked hard for them; and with an air of injured innocence 
complained of the unkindness of his neighbours in bringing such 
a charge against him, and defied them to prove that they had lost 
any of the articles they had accused him of stealing. The worthy 
Justice was puzzled. It was a peculiar case. Here was a man 
found in the daily consumption of food totally out of his power 
to buy, yet there was no one in the district complaining of being 
robbed ; further, it was proved that Archie was never absent long 
enough from his home to enable him to steal these things from 
any distance, and as he firmly maintained his innocence, the 
magistrate had no option but to order his discharge. 

After this episode poor Archie found his life anything but 
agreeable. All his acquaintances looked at him askance. They 
thought him a common, paltry thief, and accordingly looked upon 
him with undisguised contempt; for, with the strange moral 
obliquity peculiar to the Highlanders of a past generation, while 
they regarded as a hero the man who stole a score of cattle, they 
looked with infinite disdain on the humble thief who merely rifled 
hen-roosts and sheep-pens. 

It was a hard time for Archie and his family. No one would 
employ him even if he was ever so industrious, and had it not 
been for his mysterious inexhaustible larder he and his family 
must have starved. His former associates shunned him, and his 
accusers grew bolder and more inveterate every day. Having 
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failed to prove him a thief, and yet wishing to account for the 
strange supply of provisions, the good folks began to whisper 
together and hint at witchcraft being at the bottom of the mystery. 
This idea being broached rapidly gained force, until at last the 
minister was spoken to about it and asked to investigate the 
scandal. The consequence was that Archie was summoned before 
the Presbytery to answer to the dreadful charge of being leagued 
with the evil one. Poor Archie was now ina sad plight. Though 
he was able to withstand the terrors of the law, he shrank affrighted 
from the (to him) far more terrible power of the Church, and 
reluctantly promised to show the source from whence he drew 
such plentiful supplies. He then proceeded, with the whole 
crowd of elders, deacons, and people, to the foot of a steep, high 
rock near his house, and pointing up to a certain place near the top, 
he exclaimed, “There is my secret; in that cleft there is an 
eagle’s nest. I discovered it by accident, and climbed up to try 
for eggs. I found they were hatched, but I saw that the parent 
bird was busy getting food for her young brood. A fine turkey 
was lying dead in the nest, which she had just brought, and while 
she was absent I secured the turkey, which made us a splendid 
dinner. The idea then occurred to me, why should I not go 
again and obtain food? I did so, carefully watching when the 
old bird should be absent on her foraging excursions. Thus I 
obtained a constant supply of food of the best quality, although 
I had to climb that steep and rugged rock to get it; so it is quite 
true that I had to work hard for it.” 

This explanation satisfied every one. Archie had vindicated 
his character as an honest man, and he was at once reinstated in 
the good opinion of his neighbours. But, alas! “Othello’s oc- 
cupation’s gone!” for whether the eagle had got tired of providing 
food of which she got no benefit, or whether she was frightened 
at her nest being discovered, or from some other reason, certain 
it is that she and her young brood took a moonlight flitting ; and 
the next time Archie made his perilous ascent he found the eyrie 
desolate and empty. Thus he had to fall back upon his former 
plain and scanty fare, for which he had to work, and again became 
the butt of his comrades’ homely, good-natured ridicule. Yet 
lazy Archie often said that he was far happier so than when he 
enjoyed plenty at the expense of the ill-will of his neighbours, 
M. A. ROSE, 
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MR JOHN MACKAY, C.E., ON THE SUTHERLAND EVICTIONS. 


—_o—_—- 


IN a recent issue we referred to Mr Mackay’s excellent address before the Edinburgh 
Sutherlandshire Association. The reader will be glad to have an opportunity of 
perusing a portion of it at greater length. Referring to the ‘‘ Sutherland Clearances,” 
Mr Mackay said :— 
We still helplessly condemn the fatuity that caused them. We hopelessly deplore 

the national blunder that permitted such barbaric acts to be perpetrated upon a 
generous, a loyal, and unoffending people, the most moral, the most religious popula- 
tion in the Highlands of Scotland, leaving the remnant of it that could not take itself 
away, struck and benumbed with a terror from which it has not yet recovered, and 
never will.— 

Gus an till an gradh ’s an t-iochd 

*S dual do athair thoirt d’a shliochd 
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gu’m faic na triath gur fearr na treun 


Na inilte uan am mile treud. 


Thrust out of their ancient homes in fertile plains and sheltered valleys on to sterile 
hillsides, or equally sterile sea shores, to make new habitations for themselves, if they 
could or would, out of moory, mossy, heathery hillsides, or lead an amphibious life on 
sandy, rocky, stormy sea shores, without aid, without even encouragement being given 
or extended to them, to live or not to live, to dig or not to dig, to improve or not to 
improve, often without sufficient sustenance, need it be surprising that the population 
has dwarfed and dwindled away? The greater surprise is that it has not died out of 
existence altogether, and that it has in spite of oppression, repression, contumely, and 
neglect maintained itself as it has. Surely such facts as these speak volumes for the 
tenacity and morals of that people. What was the condition of the population thus 
treated in so barbarous a manner in a civilized country, vaunting so much of its 
civilization? I will give it you in the words of a Sutherland lady, put by her on 
record upwards of fifty years ago. She says—‘‘I have of late frequently heard strangers 
coming amongst us express their surprise at the marked intelligence evinced by the old 
people of this district, devoid of any degree of early cultivation. To this it may be 
answered that the state of society was very different then from what it is now, progres- 
sively retrograding as it has been for the last few years, at least in this part of the 
country. At the time I allude to the lords, lairds, and gentlemen of the county not 
only interested themselves in the welfare and happiness of their clan and dependants, 
but they were always solicitous that their manners and customs and intelligence should 
keep pace with their personal appearance. The fact was the chief knew his clansmen, 
and it was deemed no inconsiderable part of duty in the higher classes of the con- 
munity to elevate the minds as well as to assist in increasing the means of their 
humbler relatives and clansmen. Iam aware that many unacquainted with the close 
ties of such a system argue largely that the distinction of rank appointed by God could 
not be maintained by such indiscriminate intercourse—still the habits of that day never 
produced a contrary effect. The chiefs here for many generations had been ‘men 
fearing God and hating covetousness.’ Iniquity was ashamed and obliged to hide its 


face. A dishonourable action excluded the guilty person from the invaluable privilege 
enjoyed by his equals in the kind notice and approbation of their superiors. Grievances 
of any kind were minutely inquired into and redressed, and the humble orders of the 
community had a degree of external polish and manly mildness of deportment in 
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domestic life that few of the present generation have attained to, much as has been 
said of modern improvements.” That is a picture to you of the civilization and morality 
existing and reigning in Sutherland, and other districts of the Highlands, at the 
beginning of this century, before the dark and dread days of the evictions were seen or 
thought of, and it may be asked what was the result of such kind and considerate 
conduct on the part of chiefs, lords, and lairds? History has a ready reply. From 
1760 to 1810, a period of only half a century, the Highlands of Scotland, under the 
regime which the Sutherland lady so graphically described, sent forth 80,000 of its 
best and bravest men to defend the country, and fight its battles, and when they did 
go forth, they restored the prestige of the country, retrieved its laurels, and brought 
victory to crown British banners in every quarter of the globe. There is not a village 
round Paris, nor round Brussels, which I have been in, and conversed with their oldest 
inhabitants, but still revere the conduct of these Highland soldiers, so different it was 
to that of the other regiments of the British army. Were this the time and place, I 
could keep you further relating anecdotes I gathered from French and Belgians of 
the grand ‘‘ so/dats ecossais,” lambs in the house, lions in the field of battle. It was 
from that grand population in the Highlands, nurtured and reared in the way the 
Sutherland lady describes so truly, that those gallant, brave soldiers went forth in 
legions to conquer or to die. What has Sutherland itself done in that eventful period 
of our history, before sheep came to be of greater value in the estimation of lairds than 
a brave and loyal population of happy, contented, and hardy peasantry! In the ’45 
the chiefs of Sutherland had 2550 men under arms in the defence of the Throne and 
the country. In 1760, in the short space of nine days, 1100 Sutherland men responded 
to the call of their chiefs and served their country for four years. In 1777, when the 
country was in dire need of men, gallant and true, an equal number answered the call 
to arms, and served under their chiefs for five years. In 1794 the Sutherland chiefs 
again appealed to their clansmen, and 1800 men followed them into the field, Suther- 
lands and Mackays. These men, sons of crofters and tacksmen, behaved themselves 
in England, Ireland, and the Channel Islands in a manner that drew forth from com- 
manding generals the highest enconiums for the good conduct and military bearing in 
quarters and in the field. General Lake, on his defeat by the French at Castlebar, 
said of the Mackay Regiment of Fencibles, ‘‘ If I had my brave and honest Reays here 
this would not have happened.” In 1800 the 93d Sutherland Highlanders was raised, 
1000 strong ; 800 of them were Sutherland men, and how that regiment comported 
itself whenever it had an opportunity of showing the stern stuff of which it was 
composed, its history nobly tells. In the Cape Colony all the Dutchmen spoke of it 
with raptures. By its conciliatory and gentle, and considerate conduct, it alleviated 
conquest to the conquered. Such were the sons and brothers of the evicted of 
Sutherland. — 
** Where are they now? Tell us where are thy sons and daughters, 
Sutherland ! sad mother ! no more in thy bosom they dwell ; 
Far, far away, they have found a new home o’er the waters, 
Yearning for thee with a love that no language can tell. 
Nimrods and hunters are now lords of the mount and forest. 
Men but encumber the soil where their forefathers trod ; 
Tho’ for their country they fought when its need was the sorest, 
Forth they must wander, their hope not in man, but in God.” 


I need not enlarge upon this theme, but I may be permitted to ask what are loyalty 
and affection? Are they virtues to be held cheap by the country? It is said that 
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loyalty in the subject is the stability and safety of the throne, the palace, and the 
castle, but after all, loyalty and affection are simply the development of our best 
sentiments, which can be cultivated, which can be increased or diminished by kind or 
harsh treatment, by good or bad government, exactly as the Sutherland lady described 
in the past, and as we ourselves, most unfortunately, see in our own day in the High- 
lands and in Ireland—grievances unheeded and unredressed, till agitation and outrages 
bring them to the light of day. Then remedies more or less drastic have to be applied, 
and loud complaints heard of confiscation and cries for compensation. Was any com- 
pensation ever heard of for the evicted of the Highlands? Highlanders carried the 
spirit of loyalty with them even when evicted. They were proud of the sentiment, and 
maintained it, from the furnace of fire on the field of Culloden, so glorious to the 
vanquished, so humiliating to the conquerors, to the fires of the evictions and through 
them to the present day in spite of the divorce from their chiefs, in spite of the want of 
sympathy that might reasonably have been expected from chiefs whom they so implicitly 
trusted, and whom they so well served, little conscious of what was their own due for 
such elevated services, and in spite, too, of after neglect, harsh treatment, and want of 
any encouragement when the evil day overtook them. Greed of gold, love of display 
in the hearts and minds of Highland chiefs, led to the national disaster of the extirpa- 
tion of the heroic population of the Highlands of seventy years ago, the boast and the 
pride of Scotland, the safety of England, and the terror of her foes. Shall we see its 
like again? No, not for another century or more. Wealth, with its concomitant 
vices—pride, luxury, tyranny, oppression, and disregard of the golden rule—lead to 
nihilism, socialism, communism, as it has led to the decline and fall of empires and 
kingdoms, ancient and modern. Well will it be for us and for themselves if our 
aristocracy and plutocracy, imitating the bright and grand example of the best and 
most beloved monarch that ever ruled the destinies of our country, to exercise the 
rights conferred upon them by the Crown, and by Acts of Parliament framed by them- 
selves, that from them to us might flow a stream of affection, pure and unalloyed, and 
from us to them course its way back in veins of true loyalty and attachment, as a 
return for the proper exercise of duties implied and understood in the conferring 
of rights. This done and observed the throne and the castle are secure; this not done, 
both are insecure—a breath can unmake them, as a breath has made. Both are in 
danger of being swept away here as elsewhere, and in other countries, — 


Remember, man, the universal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws. 


The eternal law of right and justice to all classes and between all classes must ultimately 
prevail. The British Government is no longer at the dictation of the rich and powerful. 
Was not the great principle of National Education in Scotland rung from rapacious 
noblemen by John Knox? Was not political power wrenched from an unwilling 
oligarchy half a century ago? Has not free trade in corn been made the law of the 
land in spite of the opposition of the landed interest? Were not civil and religious 
freedom secured to us by the best blood of our countrymen, in the face of much 
opposition and bloodshed? Frequently evil is done by want of thought as much as by 
want of heart. I have attempted to describe what was the happy and contented 
condition of the Highland people, and the state of civilization that ruled at the 
beginning of this century, before the terrible change came that tore them from their 
homes, and thrust them out totally unprepared for such a dire catastrophe. Humanity 
shudders at thescene, Need it be surprising that a people so accustomed to gentle, kind, 
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considerate, and conciliatory treatment from former chiefs, were absolutely stunned by 
such a sudden and terribly revolutionary visitation. No wonder that the people reeled 
and staggered like ships caught in a storm and about to sink into an unknown abyss. 
Bowing to their fate with despair in their looks and terror in their hearts, without striking 
a blow in self-defence, or in the preservation of what they considered almost their own, 
they have not yet recovered from the shock, and never will, if left to the tender mercies 
of ruthless factors, strangers to them, ignorant of their language, their character, their 
capabilities, and their idiosyncrasies. These men in the past were, as we know, ruth- 
less ; they may be better now, yet many of them are still accused of exceeding their 
authority, and provoking the kindlier feelings of landlords from operating in favour of 
their ancient tenantry. The Highland crofter has been accused, is now accused, of 
indolence and want of industrious habits. What was? what is the premium offered 
him for industry? Where is there now, even in this day, an inducement held out to 
him to be industrious? The terror frequently inspired by factors unmans him. The 
fear of eviction and rent-raising represses him. Is this a state of things, a condition 
of tenantry worthy of Highland lords and lairds—worthy of the benign rule of Victoria ? 
How different from the period when chiefs knew their men, lived amongst them, and 
guided them in the way they should go! No man may be more independent with 
generous and judicious treatment though comparatively poor, than the crofter on a 
good croft, with his horses, his cows, and his sheep, and his rent paid. He rightly 
considers himself placed in a situation and in a station of life and society far above the 
day labourer. Those who wish to see only two castes—capitalists and day labourers— 
may smile at this union of independence and comparative poverty ; but it is established 
beyond a doubt that the opposite system has quenched the independent spirit of the 
Highlander, and it gives additional strength to the argument of those who object to 
the reduction of the agricultural population, and regret their removal to the centres of 
population and seats of industry, seats of misery, vice, and immorality. It would 
really appear that the eviction of rural populations, and forcing them to leave the 
country for the purpose of adding field to field, has brought about its own retribution 
at last. The evicted, after enduring severe hardships, many struggles, and untold 
misery, now produce a surplus, send it to this country, and thereby force down prices 
to an extent unequal to pay the rents exacted for large farms, thus showing that in the 
long run there is a compensation for all evils; and many regard the present condition 
of agricultural affairs as a retribition for past misdeeds. 


BLACK-MAIL.—In his ‘Gaelic Etymology,” Dr Charles Mackay alludes to 
mail being from the Gaelic ma/, rent, tax, tribute. The question is what is the 
derivation of d/ack.' Two or three centuries ago, when a drove of cattle was going 
south through the Highlands, it had to move along glens, and in doing so had to use 
the roads when any ; these roads and bridges being kept up by the work of the local 
residents. Often by the roadside, fences would be either absent or defective, and the 
hungry cattle, making a rush at any growing crops, would in a few minutes do a good 
deal of damage. To pay for the use of the roads, and for the damage done to the 
crops, it would be only fair that some payment should be made by the owner of the 
drove. This would be most easily done by giving one or more of the cattle. What 
would be the best place to collect this tax. Not where the strath or glen was wide; 
but where it was at the narrowest. That spot would be where there was a pass. The 
Gaelic for pass is Bealach ; this sounded quickly would soon become B/ach ; instead 
of sounding ch guttural, it, by corruption, was sounded like & So that Black-Mail 
means the tax levied at the pass. Since the above custom was given over by High- 
landers, the expression has got an unfavourable meaning. 

THomMAsS STRATTON, M.D, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—At the last meeting of 
this Society, William Mackay, solicitor, and Hon. Secretary of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, was elected a Fellow. 


THE ROYAL VOLUNTEER REVIEW, 1881.-—We have had an opportunity 
recently of inspecting, in Mr Finlay Maciver’s premises, Church Street, Inverness, two 
large and admirable representations in water-colour of the Royal Review of Volunteers 
held in Edinburgh in August last. Both pictures are painted by Mr Donnelly, the 
special artist of the J//ustrated London News, and are to be reproduced in chromo- 
lithography by Messrs Paton & Sons, Edinburgh. One gives a view of the spectacle 
as seen from the comfortable quarters of the grand stand, which appears crowded with 
the beauty and fashion of Edinburgh. One of the Highland Regiments has just 
reached the saluting point, headed by a soldierly looking officer in whom we readily 
recognise the esteemed Colonel of the Inverness-shire Battalion, Cluny Macpherson of 
Cluny, C.B. The other picture represents the Review as seen from St Anthony’s 
Chapel, and no better point could have been selected from which to convey an adequate 
idea of the immense number of troops and spectators assembled within the park and on 
the surrounding heights. This picture shows a wide extent of landscape under a wet 
and stormy sky, and a well painted foreground full of such incident as is only to be 
met with in a large crowd out for a holiday. Both pictures should find their way into 
the possession of all who take an interest in our volunteer army, and who can afford to 
pay the moderate sum charged for them. 


DEATH OF THE AH/GHLANDER.—The poor Highlander, after many 
vicissitudes, and notwithstanding its wonderful vitality, has at last been killed. It 
is nearly a year since it was reduced from a weekly to a monthly issue, and in the 
latter form only one number of it has appeared since November 1881. It is now in 
course of being again wound up, circulars having been issued as we write asking 
creditors to assent to a trust-deed for their general behoof. Every true Highlander 
will regret this, for no newspaper property was ever started in the North of Scotland 
with equal prospects of success. Highlanders felt the necessity of having a newspaper 
of their own, and they supported Mr Murdoch’s venture to an extent and in a manner 
which, under anything approaching rational management, would have made the paper 
a decided success in every respect, and secured a liberal competency, if not a fortune, 
for its proprietor. At one time it had a large and influential circulation, and it was 
well advertised ; but latterly it became much more Irish than Highland, and the result 
is what we have just stated. A sketch of its origin, struggling career, and final 
collapse would prove not only interesting but highly instructive, and at the same time 
establish beyond a doubt that a splendid field existed for a paper specially devoted to 
Highland interests, if properly conducted. Its very name was at one time a valuable 
property, but we fear that long ago any virtue that was in it has, in consequence of its 
extreme views and its general mismanagement, for ever taken wings. When we 
entered the field seven years ago the Gae/, the Highlander, and the Highland Pioneer 
were in their glory, patting each other on the back. While the last two were busy 
dealing us clumsy but ineffectual kicks, the first gave us the cold shoulder by completely 
ignoring our existence. Since then the Glasgow Highlander, Bratach na Firinn, and 
the Highland Echo appeared on the scene and went their way; and now we are left 
alone, the sole occupants of the Celtic field, mar Ossian an deigh na Foinne, daily 


gaining ground in circulation and influence, 
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GAELIC TEACHING IN CUMBRAE.—We congratulate the inhabitants of the 
island of Cumbrae on the recent settlement in their midst of a practical enthusiast in Celtic 
literature, in the person of the Rev. W. A. Gordon Macpherson, of St Andrew’s Epis- 
copal Church. This gentleman, who, until recently, resided in England, is the present 
representative of the Macphersons of Pitchern, and a relative of our friend, the most 
popular chief perhaps in the Highlands, Colonel Cluny Macpherson of Cluny, C.B. It 
is therefore only natural that Mr Macpherson should be a genuine admirer and supporter 
of everything Celtic. Only a few weeks ago he started a Gaelic class, in which he 
has already some forty pupils, and the number is steadily increasing. Twice a week 
he conducts a night school for English-speaking pupils, and the intention is, in 
May next, to give a sum of money, amounting to between £30 and £40, in prizes 
sufficiently large to stimulate good competition. One or two of our best Celtic 
scholars will be chosen as examiners, and it is intended at the same time to give a 
popular concert. The Earl of Glasgow and several other noblemen and gentlemen 
have already subscribed handsomely to the prize fund, and we warmly urge upon those 
who can afford it to encourage the good work in which Mr Macpherson is engaged by 
following their excellent example. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

——o 

IN future we shall grant space, not exceeding one page a month, free of charge, 

to subscribers, for the intimation of Second-hand Books, wanted or for sale, in any 

way connected with the History, Language, Literature, Traditions, and Folk-lore 

of the Celtic Races. The lowest cash price must be stated ; the cost of carriage or 

postage in all cases to be paid in advance by the seller, or deducted by the buyer 
from the price. Wo names will be published. 

WANTED.—The following works, or any of them :—Wood’s Douglas’s Peerage ; 
Douglas’s Baronetage; a complete set of The New Statistical Account for Scot- 
land; The New Statistical Account for the County of Inverness; Historical and 
Genealogical Account of the Macdonalds of Clanranald: Edinburgh, 1819 ; Memoir 
of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel ; Highland Society’s Gaelic and English Dictionary ; 
Armstrong’s do., do.; Smibert’s History of the Highland Clans ; Skene’s Highlanders 
of Scotland, 2 vols., 1837; The Transactions of the Iona Club; Clerk’s Memoir of 
Colonel Cameron of Fassifern; No. III. and Vol. I. of the Celtic Magazine. State 
lowest cash price to Publishers of Ce/tic Magazine, Inverness. 

FOR SALE.—Dr Maclauchlan’s Early Scottish Church, 10s 6d; Mrs Grant of 
Laggan’s Poems, 3s; Seanachie’s History of the Macleans, good copy (without maps), 
21s; Fullarton’s History of the Highland Clans and Regiments, new edition, 2 vols., 
strongly bound, in good condition, 30s ; Original edition do., do., 4 vols., containing 
the Stewart Papers, Plates, &c., &c., slightly spotted and 1 plate of arms cut out, 15s; 
Marchant’s History of the Rebellion of 1745, published in 1746, 5s 6d; Stewart’s Col- 
lection of Gaelic Poems, fine copy, original boards, 10s 6d ; Thoughts on the Descent 
and Origin of the Gael, with Observations relative to the Authenticity of Ossian, by 
James Grant of Corriemony, good copy, original boards, tos 6d; Book of the Club of 
True Highlanders, by C. N. Macintyre North, recently published, new, strongly 
bound in half-calf, the plates mounted on linen bands, £4 4s—publishers present price, 
£5583 Spalding’s Troubles in Scotland, original edition, 2 vols., 12s 6d; Shaw’s 
History of the Province of Moray, new edition, brought down to date, by J. F. S. 
Gordon, author of the ‘‘ Scotochronicon,” ‘‘ Monasticon,” &c., 3 handsome vols, for 


30s—publishers present price to non-subscribers, 50s, 








